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This  Pamphlet  is  dedicated  to  those  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force,  who,  without  recognition,  and  in  the  midst 
^of  great  temptation  and  many  discouragements, 
are  quietly,  conscientiously  and  faithfully 
performing  their  duty. 


INTRODUCTORY 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

A  friendly  critic  asks  why  the  author  "is  so  restrained  all 
through  the  pamphlet  ?  "  and  says — "  the  problem  will  have  to  be 
tackled  in  a  more  positive  way." 

If  as  some  folks  suppose,  the  authorities  and  their  divisional 
officers  were  willing  to  assist  the  public  in  bringing  home  to  the 
police  any  abuse  of  their  powers,  the  subject  would  have  been 
treated  with  more  freedom.  But,  however  willing  one  may  be  to  do 
his  part  of  such  public  work,  there  are  limits  beyond  which  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  go. 

Policemen,  it  should  be  remembered,  sometimes  resort  to  mo'J 
ingenious  methods  of  defending  themselves,  and,  when  they  ar^ 
successful,  they  strike  most  effectively,  through  or  from  behind, 
a  third  party.  Thus  for  example  a  person  who  has,  with  public 
support,  been  enabled  to  withstand  the  insidious  artifices  of  police- 
men, may,  when  on  the  point  of  bringing  out  their  true  character, 
be  approached  by  some  "  disinterested  "  person.  It  would  not  be 
the  business  of  this  third  party  to  discuss  the  past,  but  to  consider 
the  near  future  of  the  defendant  (or  the  prosecutor  as  the  case  may 
be)  and  the  police  concerned,  not  forgetting  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  latter  or  the  prospective  pension.  If  the  defendant  is  in 
straitened  circumstances  an  offer  of  a  few  pounds,  coupled  with  the 
friendship  of  the  police,  is  well  nigh  irresistible.  Personal  interest 
may  outweigh  all  public  considerations ;  and  from  that  time  the 
police  may  become  something  akin  to  martyrs,  and  the  person 
"  brought  to  justice  "  as  one  who  is  no  better  than  he  ought  to  be. 

Public  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  policeman  quite  readily  because 
other  policemen,  whose  character  and  conduct  are  as  opposite  as  the 
poles,  have  given  even  their  life  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  story  of  unsuccessful  negotiations  came  out  in  court  in  one 
case.  In  another  an  understanding  had  evidently  been  arrived  at. 
The  whole  case  being  given  away  by  the  pvoscciitov  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  raised  some  very  unpleasant  questions  if  the 
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magistrate  had  seen  any  occasion  to  verify  his  evidence  before  dis- 
missing the  charge,  as  he  probably  would,  if  such  evidence  had  been 
given  for  or  by  the  policeman  himself. 

The  danger  of  a  compromise  between  the  police  and  their 
prosecutor,  in  another  case,  gave  the  latter's  friends  great  anxiety 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  If  an  understanding  had  then  been 
arrived  at,  not  only  would  the  money  (over  £120)  subscribed  by  the 
public,  and  three  months  anxious  work  on  the  part  of  witnesses, 
appear  to  be  wasted,  but  they  fully  expected  proceedings  to  be 
taken  against  them  for  perjury  "  after  they  had  been  associated 
with  convicted  persons,*  and  had  endured  many  other  insults  in 
order  to  give  evidence  of  what  they  regarded  as  unprovoked 
brutality  on  the  part  of  policemen. 

The  trial  of  the  policeman  took  place  before  the  same  judge 
who  presided  over  and  directed  the  appalhng  miscarriages  of  justice 
referred  to  on  pages  27  and  28,  and  was  by  no  means  reassuring  as 
to  how  proceedings  for  "  perjury  "  would  have  terminated  if  it  had 
become  a  question  between  police  and  witnesses  with  the  agreived 
person  on  the  police  side. 

A  verbatim  report  of  the  trial  was  taken,  and  from  this  it 
appears  that  the  Common  Sergeant,  as  he  then  was,  exhibited  a 
strong  prejudging  bias  from  the  outset,  and  not  only  pertinaciously 
excluded  "irrelevant  evidence"  against  the  police;  but  allowed 
their  counsel  free  scope  to  say  and  insinuate  whatever  he  chose  to 
the  jury  against  the  prosecutor  without  once  raiskig  objection.  He 
even  supported  him  in  questioning  a  witness  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  his  business  premises  (questions  which  could  not  be 
publicly  answered  without  risk)  as  though  it  shov/ed  prejudice 
against  policemen  miles  away  to  take  precaution  against  robbery  in 
addition  to  police  protection  ! 


*  At  the  outset  the  prosecutor  was  stated  to  have  been  twice  convicted,  and 
those  convictions  handicapped  him  throughout.  It  appeared  from  enquiries 
made  that  his  first  step  in  a  criminal  career  was  the  result  of  an  altercation  he 
and  his  landlord  had  with  a  policeman  who  came  into  their  house  to  drink.  The 
second  charge  was  one  of  the  unlawful  possession  of  a  barrow.  The  man,  being 
a  wheelwright,  said  it  was  brought  to  him  for  repair,  and  he  had  no  knowledge 
that  it  had  been  stolen. 

His  brother  was  then  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  a  burglary  which  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  whatever.  This  man  has  since  completed 
his  term  and  was  obhged  to  be  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum  where  it  was  expected 
he  would  end  his  days. 

The  family  appear  to  have  incurred  ti  c  displeasure  of  the  police,  as  another 
brother  of  unquestionable  character,  who  has  been  many  years  in  the  same 
employ,  made  it  a  rule  when  going  home  at  nighttime  to  walk  in  the  road  so  as 
to  avoid  meeting  a  policem.an  on  the  pavement. 
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The  defence  made  no  attempt  to  reftiie  the  charges;  called  no 
witnesses  as  was  done  at  the  pohce  court  and  before  the 
grand  jury,  but  rehed  simply  upon  the  good  character  of 
the  police,  as  given  by  their  counsel,  and  the  bad  character 
of  the  prosecutor,  but  the  judge  even  refused  to  allow  the 
man's  employer  to  tell  the  jury  as  he  told  the  magistrate  that 
the  man  was  "  always  sober  and  obliging,  and  as  far  as  he  knew 
behaved  as  an  honest  workman."  He  allowed  the  jury  to  give  their 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  police  at  the  close  of  their  counsel's  speech, 
although  he  had  expressed  the  opinion  "that  it  would  be  very 
important  that  the  divisional  surgeon  should  be  called  in  order  that 
the  jury  should  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion." 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  as  they  left  the  box  were  com 
pelled  to  stand  inside  the  court  among  policemen  who  scowled  at 
and  cursed  them. 

When  the  police  were  acquitted  one  of  them  scoffingly  said, 

in  the  author's  hearing,  "  He  must  have  been  a  d  d  fool  to  think 

he  could  do  anything  with  the  police." 

The  manner  in  which  the  case  was  disposed  of  was  thought  to 
be  a  proper  subject  to  bring  to  the  Home  Secretary's  notice.  Two 
letters  were  sent  to  him  at  his  private  house  (one  registered), 
but  they  were  not  even  acknowledged.  The  letters,  it  should  be 
explained,  were  sent  to  the  private  address  because  among  the 
persons  interested  in  the  case  was  a  gentleman  who  stated  that  he 
had  been  locked  up  for  speaking  to  a  policeman  who  was  illtreating 
a  prisoner,  and  detained  in  a  cell  although  ample  bail  could  have 
been  obtained.  That,  requiring  refreshments,  he  handed  a  police- 
man 2s.  with  which  to  procure  them,  but  he  brought  him  nothing 
and  kept  the  money.  That,  after  the  magistrate  dismissed  the 
charge,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities,  but  was  referred  from  Scotland  Yard  to  the  Home 
Office  and  from  the  Home  Office  to  Scotland  Yard  until  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up. 

Such  are  some  of  the  obstacles  to  be  met  by  those  who  would 
see  the  police  purged  and  justice  administered,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  until  the  public  are  able  to  meet  the  police  upon  at  least  equal 
terms,  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The  highly-prized  safeguard  of 
liberty, trial  by  jury,  excellent  as  th(3  system  is  in  theory,  will  in 
practice  continue  to  blast  the  lives  of  persons  who  might  otherwise 
be  good  and  useful  citizens. 

Another  reviewer  says  the  author  is  a  critic  of  the  police  and 
naturally  inclined  to  an  unfavourable  view,  and  he  refers  to  the 
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omiVsion  of"  the  year  igoi  from  the  table,  page  14,  as  having  been 
made  to  avoid  spoiling  the  average. 

The  point  there  under  consideration  is  whether  the  continuous 
decrease  in  the  number  of  felonies  is  real  or  imaginary,  that  is  to  say 
whether  the  smaller  burglaries,  etc.,  have  in  recent  years  been 
pi'cv:ntrd,  or  committed  but  not  reported  for  reasons  suggested. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Commissioner's  Report  may  help 
re-.ders  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  omission  is  not  justifiable  and  necessary  : 

"  There  has  been  a  very  noticeable  rise  in  the  amount  of  loss  in  respect  of 
these  o.Tences  (felonies)  the  total  reaching  the  sum  of  /376,206,  an  excess  of 
/1G3,S6G  over  the  loss  recorded  in  1900.  In  explanation  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Bank  of  Liverpool  case  accounts  for  ;^168,800,  and  the  larceny  of  the 
Anglesey  jewels  for  ;^20,000." 

Every  care  has  been  taken  throughout  to  give  a  fair  and  un- 
coloured  statement  of  facts.  If  there  are  any  errors  they  are  on  the 
side  of  moderation. 

The  suggestions  made  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  if  carried  into 
efi^ct,  would,  of  course,  be  only  palliatives  and  stepping  stones  to 
popular  control  of  the  police  and  the  police  courts. 

All  the  Tables  are  compiled  from  Official  Reports. 


"  An  exclusion  put  upon  a  lot  of  evidence  saves  all  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  degree  of  weight  to  be  allowed  to  it. 
Shut  the  street  door  in  a  man's  face,  you  save  the  trouble  of 
considering  the  degree  of  attention  that  shall  be  shown  to  him 
in  the  house. 

"  Evidence  is  the  basis  of  Justice :  exclude  evidence,  you 
exclude  Justice." 

Jeremy  Bentham,  1812, 


POLICE  WORK  IN  LONDON 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

Like  men  in  other  trades  and  professions,  administrators  of  justice 
have  perfected  and  adjusted  their  machinery  so  that  the  greatest 
results  may  be  obtained  with  the  least  trouble,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

The  Metropolitan  magistrates  now  deal  with  well  over  200,000 
charges  at  their  Courts  annually,  without  working  excessively  long 
hours.  The  material  upon  which  magistrates  operate  is  by  no  means 
like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  Yet  strangely  varied  as  magis- 
terial work  is,  the  machinery  runs  in  a  fairly  smooth  and  regular 
way,  and  court  officials,  like  machine-minders,  can  generally  state 
the  time,  within  a  few  minutes,  at  which  any  particular  charge  will 
come  on  by  counting  the  cases  and  totalling  up  the  minutes. 

Some  magistrates  are  more  expeditious  than  others.  A  Maryle- 
bone  magistrate,  it  is  believed,  holds  the  record  for  speed  at  seventy- 
five  cases  in  ninety  minutes. 

The  higher  courts  proceed  with  more  deliberation,  but  even  here 
serious  cases  of  miscarriage  of  justice  have  occurred  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  more  careful  enquiry. 

The  one  thing  that  has,  more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  this 
rapid  disposal  of  business  is  undoubtedly  the  g  eat  reliance  placed 
by  the  courts  on  poHcemen's  oaths. 

JUSTICE  HAWKINS"  AND  THE  POLICE. 

There  would  be  no  cause  for  anxiety  on  this  point  if  the  police 
performed  their  duty  to  the  public  in  the  spirit  of  the  address  made 
to  them  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  now  Lord  Brampton, 
contained  in  a  Police  Code  by  Col.  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.,  of 
which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

_  "  Let  me  now  say  something  to  each  of  you  as  to  the  mode  in  which  your 
obligations  to  the  public  ought  to  be  perforuied.  Depend  upon  it,  to  become  a 
good  and  efficient  officer,  you  must,  when  on  duty,  allow  nothing  but  your  duty 
to  occupy  your  thought  ...  the  public  have  a  right  to  your  be>t  services, 
.  .  .1  wish  you  to  feel  the  importance  of  a  steady,  constant  endeavour  by 
your  vigilance  to  prevent  crime  as  much  as  possible.  ...  To  my  mind  the 
constable  who  keeps  his  beat  free  from  crime  deserves  much  more  credit  than  he 
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does  who  only  counts  up  the  number  of  convictions  he  has  obtained  for  offences 
committed  within  it.    The  great  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  crime. 

The  last,  but  most  important  duty  I  would  enjoin  upon  you  is  on  every 
occasion  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  let  no 
temptation  of  any  sort  induce  you  to  swerve  one  hair's-breadih  from  the  truth, 
the  bare,  plain,  simple  truth.  Remember  always  what  reliance  is  of  necessity 
placed  in  the  courts  of  justice  upon  the  testimony  of  policemen  and  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  in  many  cases  the  fate  of  an  accused  man,  which  means  his 
life  or  his  liberty,  depends  upon  that  testimony,  and  seriously  reflect  how  fearful 
a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  convicted  and  put  to  death,  or  condemned  to  penal 
servitude,  or  imprisoned  upon  false  testimony." 

But  there  are  ample  reasons  for  believing  that  this  injunction  is 
not  always  observed  by  those  who  work  behind  the  scenes,  and  it 
is  too  evident  in  the  courts  that  the  main  object  often  is  to  secure 
convictions. 

THE  SEQUENCE  OF  MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE. 

The  oaths  of  the  police  are,  nevertheless,  generally  accepted  in 
preference  to  those  of  an  equal  number  of  impartial  witnesses,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  people  who  know  anything  of  police  court  procedure 
know  the  value  of  a  policeman's  oath  and  will  think  twice  before 
impeding  the  progress  of  the  court  by  denying  the  truth  of  a  police- 
man's statement. 

Impartial  and  careful  observers  say  that  to  plead  not  guilty  " 
instead  of  "  guilty  "  in  trivial  cases  generally  means  an  addition  of 
5s.  or  7s.  to  the  usual  fine  of  2s.  6d. ;  in  cases  of  imprisonment,  "  a 
month  "  instead  of  "  seven  days."  If  a  defence  should  prove  to  be 
such  as  to  necessitate  a  careful  preparation  of  the  case  by  the  police, 
the  defendant  may  quite  easily  get  fined  £^  or  more  according  to 
the  time  occupied,  whereas  another,  in  a  similar  case,  if  he  meekly 
allow  himself  to  be  entered  as  guilty,  may  get  oflf  with  a  fine  of  5s. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  police,  in  order  to 
cover  some  indiscretion  on  their  part,  make  the  mistake  of  preferring 
some  ridiculous  charge  against  persons  who  not  only  adduce  strong 
rebutting  evidence,  but  invite  the  closest  investigation  of  their  life 
and  character  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  a  lady  who  was  some  time  ago 
most  improperly  accosted  by  a  policeman  late  at  night,  and  charged 
by  him  with  being  disorderly  because  she  expressed  surprise  and 
indignation  at  his  conduct.  Or  the  man,  who,  finding  a  policeman 
and  a  woman  in  a  private  garden,  was  taken  to  the  station  and 
charged.  Particulars  of  these  and  other  similar  charges,  which 
were  eventually  dismissed,  have  appeared  in  the  press,  and  they 
show  that  members  of  the  force  sometimes  grossly  insult  and 
falsely  charge  respectable  people,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
evidence,  on  oath,  which  they  know  to  be  false. 
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The  question  then  arises  whether  they  may  not  pursue  a  similar 
course  with  persons  less  favourably  circumstanced,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  respectable  and  reliable  witnesses,  so  procure  iheir 
conviction. 

In  a  town  Hke  London,  where  for  years  past  the  number  of 
persons  convicted,  per  annum,  on  charges,  minor  and  indictable, 
brought  by  the  police,  has  slightly  exceeded  105,000,  self-respecting 
people  are,  unfortunately,  reluctant  to  tender  evidence  on  behalf  of 
strangers  who  may  be  so  charged,  lest  the  accused  persons  should 
prove  to  have  been  previously  convicted,  and  they  should  be  made 
to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  enemies  of  law  and  order. 

Experience  has  proved  that  in  such  cases  it  is  no  "  kid  glove  " 
contest  between  poHce  and  public. 

The  police  of  all  ranks  jealously  guard  the  reputation  of  the 
force,  and  persons  who  would  bring  it  into  disrepute  by  witnessing 
against  its  members  may  have  violent  hands  laid  upon  them,  and 
get  literally  thrown  into  the  street,  or,  if  it  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
police  better,  they  may  find  themselves  in  the  dock  on  a  charge  of 
''.obstructing  the  police  in  the  execution  of  their  duty." 

In  any  case,  if  they  make  a  persistent  stand  on  a  prisoner's 
behalf,  their  names  will  probably  become  associated  with  unspeak- 
able evil. 

If  there  are  any  convictions  against  accused  persons  or  their 
families  they  will  be  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  be  hung,  like 
millstones  around  their  necks.  It  does  not  matter  how  the  convic- 
tions were  obtained.  Convictions  are  convictions  to  be  used  by 
and  on  behalf  of  the  police,  at  any  time  when  they  would  serve  to 
procure  other  convictions  and  add  prestige  to  the  force. 

So  skilfully  can  they  work  the  illusion,  that  the  general  publie 
cannot  distinguish  between  that  which  is  intended  merely  to  main- 
tain the  high  reputation  of  the  force,  and  the  work  conscientiously 
performed  for  the  public  good  by  policemen  of  real  character. 
Neither  can  a  magistrate  in  court  see  a  difference  between  the  work 
of  a  policeman  who  has  with  much  labour  succeeded  in  bringing  a 
''bookmaker  "  before  him,  and  another  who  has,  merely  for  appear- 
ance sake  and  by  mutual  arrangement,  brought  in  a  bookmaking 
friend,  with  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  "  putting  a  bit  on,"  and  who, 
appreciating  the  position  cf  his  friend,  the  policeman,  as  a  public 
servant,  is  willing  to  pay  an  occasional  fine  as  a  sort  of  tax  on  his 
calling.  Another  instance  of  how  police  power  and  influence  may 
be  used  to  produce  the  worst  possible  effect  on  the  very  class  they 
are  supposed  to  keep  in  check,  is  that  of  the  policeman  who,  having 
arrested  a  betting  man,  took  possession  of  his  papers,  and  made  out 
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a  slip  for  2s.  at  8  to  i  "  in  his  own  favour  and  placed  it  in  the 
bundle  of  slips  for  future  collection.  When  this  mac  was  again 
arrested  and  the  story  came  out,  the  constable  was  dismissed  from 
the  force. 

Unfortunately,  a  glimpse  only  can  be  afforded  of  the  inside 
working  of  the  police  system  which  at  present  permits,  or  at  least 
does  not  prevent,  the  most  pernicious  influences  of  a  few  in  the 
force  from  marring  the  work  of  the  many  in  their  various  duties. 

It  i3  just  that  mistaken  policy  of  "preserving  the  reputation  of 
the  force,"  publicly  at  any  rate,  which  causes  thoughtful  men  and 
women  to  question  whether  the  number  of  "bad  characters"  and 
criminals  can  ever  be  reduced  so  long  as  such  an  enormous  number 
of  people  are  hurried  almost  indiscriminately  through  the  courts  to 
prison. 

It  requires  only  a  few  moments  reflection  to  see  that  even  a  short 
term  of  imprisonment  may  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  a  person, 
especially  if  innocent.  Unskilled  labourers,  for  instance,  whose 
places  of  work  are  easily  filled,  or  small  traders,  whose  stock  in  trade 
is  so  small  that  it  must  be  turned  over  daily  to  make  a  living,  may, 
on  leaving  prison,  find  their  home  ^one  and  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  recover  their  position.  If  they  have  suffered  unjustly 
and  the  police  tauntingly  threaten  to  "  put  them  away  for  a  longer 
term  next  time,"  it  is  quite  possible  for  them  to  develop  into 
"  hardened  criminals  upon  whom  ordinary  imprisonment  has  no 
deterrent  effect,"  especially  if  the  constables  concerned  remain  in 
the  force. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  it  to  consider  how  the  force  is  influ- 
enced by  the  means  employed  to  preserve  its  reputation.  Discipline 
however,  stands  between  the  police,  who  undoubtedly  have  very 
real  grievances,  and  the  public,  who  would,  if  they  were  better 
acquainted  with  their  position,  take  measures  to  remedy  them. 

Under-tone  murmurs  indicate  that  the  best  of  the  men  have  much 
to  endure,  but  their  whole  future  is  so  completely  in  the  hands  of 
their  "  superiors,"  that  any  attempt  to  improve  their  lot  might 
prove  ruinous  to  them.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that 
although  the  police  were  never  better  paid  than  at  the  present  time, 
the  percentage  of  voluntary  resignations  have  been  for  the  past  five 
years  quite  as  high  as  twenty  years  ago,  while  the  percentage  of 
dismissals  for  misconduct  has  dropped  by  more  than  half.  The 
exact  number  of  the  latter  being  for  1 881-5,  634  ;  and  for  1898- 1902, 
368.  The  strength  of  the  force  has  increased  by  3,183  men  since 
1883.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  ^from  these  facts  is  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  authorities  are  obliged  to  keep  some  niuii  at 
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least  in  the  force  who,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  that  of  their 
comrades  should  have  been  weeded  out  of  it,  while  they  fail  to 
retain  the  best ;  consequently,  without  any  outward  or  visible  sign 
of  deterioration,  the  force  may  be  undergoing  a  change,  serious 
enough  to  affect  both  its  preventive  and  detective  efficiency.  There 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  its  efficiency,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  say  whether  the  force  is  growing  more  or  less  efficient. 

THE  TEST  OF  EFFICIENCY. 

Felonies,  it  appears  are  regarded  by  the  authorities  as  the  best 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  preventive  police  action,"  and  the  Com- 
missioner's Report  shows  that  the  number  of  felonies  has  decreased 
from  6-170  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population  in  1867  to  2*619  in 
1902.'''  But  in  the  case  of  crime  against  property  no  less  than 
against  the  person,  the  "  undesirable  "  minority,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
mar  the  work  of  the  other  members  of  the  force. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1891,  the  Commissioner  stated 
that  the  ascertained  habits  of  criminals  of  the  burglar  class  leave  no 
doubt  that  in  large  numbers  of  cases  for  which  they  are  responsible 
they  had  disposed  of  every  part  of  the  stolen  property  before  their 
arrest.  Thus  the  object,  the  hope  of  recovering  their  property, 
which  would  most  likely  lead  persons  to  report  their  losses  dis- 
appears. 

The  figures,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  based  upon  felonies 
reported  to  the  police.  It  will  therefore  be  worth  considering  whether 
the  detective  branch  of  the  force  maintains  the  confidence  of  the 
public  sufficiently  to  induce  persons  who  are  robbed  to  report  their 
losses  and  bear  the  trouble  which  police  court  proceedings  involve. 

The  following  table  covers  practically  the  whole  time  during 
which  the  Metropolitan  Police  have  had  charge  of  the  present 
District.  The  force,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  instituted  in  1829, 
but  the  Metropolitan  District  was  not  extended  to  its  present 
15-mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross  until  January,  1840.  Two  years 
later  the  detective  branch  of  the  force  was  organised. 

*  The  Commissioner  wrote  in  1872  :  "  The  more  serious  offences  against 
persons  and  property  show  a  continuous  decrease,  more  especially  burglary  and 
larceny  to  the  value  of  £5  in  dwellings,  which  have  diminished  from  1,16G  in 
]871  to  919  in  1872."  In  1895  he  wrote  ;  "As  regards  felonies  relating  to  pro- 
perty, the  returns  for  this  year  are  specially  satisfactory.  The  proportion  of 
such  felonies  per  thousand  of  the  population  was  2  9(>6,  which  is  lower  than  in 
any  previous  year  of  which  the  criminal  records  are  available.  It  is,  of  course, 
ohences  of  this  class  which  afford  the  best  test  of  the  efficiency  of  preventive 
police  action." 
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Table  of  results  of  police  worh  ivith  respect  to  felonies,  together  with  the 
population  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and  the  strength  and 
cost  of  the  police  force  at  each  tenth  year,  1 842-1 902. 


Year 

and 
Population.* 

Strenglh  of  Force 

and 

Cost  of  Force  (a). 

Pensions  &  Gratuities 

and 

PoliceCourtExpendit're 

Felonies 
Reported 

and 
Persons 
Apprehended 

Value  of  Loss 

and 

Portion  recov'd 

1852 

2,111,781 

^,393 

£295,754    1  1 1  (6) 

12,683 

£28,284 

£5,419 

1852 

2,553,116 

5,4S2 

£391,689    3  10 

£22,343   3  10 

£43,742  10  4(d) 

11,742 

£43,972 

£12,940 

1862 

3,110,707 

7,112  (c) 

£526,026  18  4 

£55,723  16  9 

£49,092    4  8(cj 

15,752 

£65,552 

£15,988 

1872 

3,810.797 

9,748 

£883,197    6  8 

£98,609   3  10 

£41,270    1  6(/) 

17,651 

10,271 

£71,794 

£19,106 

1882 

4,716,092 

11,699 

£1,165,809    5  7 

£166,338  18  10 

£49,778    7  4((/) 

24,754 

14,347 

£159,288 

£63.222 

i892 

5,596,104 

14,910 

£1,614,193  12  1 

£241,472  17  9 

£57,527    4  l(/i) 

19,224 

13,302 

£139,018 

£46,894 

1902 

6.554,449 

16,406 

£1,977,024    4  6 

£406,448   6  0 

£61,750    1    0  [i) 

17,759 

12,272 

£158,992 

£46,268 

*  The  census  was  taken  the  preceding  year  in  each  case. 

(a)  Includes  salary,  pay,  clothing,  equipment,  cost  of  erecting  and  maintaining  police 
stations  and  courts,  furniture,  office  expenses,  etc. 

(b)  Conunissioner's  salary  not  included  that  year. 

(c)  By  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  1860,  provision  was  made  to  extend  the  duties  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  to  H.M.  dockyards  and  military  stations.  There  are  also  a  number  employed 
at  public  offices,  banks,  etc.  Together,  these  "  specially  employed  police  "  numbered  1,143  on 
Dec,  1872;  1,296  on  Dec,  1882,  and  1,898  on  Dec,  1902.  The  departments,  or  persons  employing 
them,  paid  to  the  Receiver  £81,083  14s.  2d.  during  the  year  ending  March,  1873;  £133,620  2s.  lid. 
in  1882-3  ;  £189,867  2s.  9d.  in  1892-3,  and  £235,535  18s.  in  1902-3.  There  are  some  other  smaller 
amounts  paid  to  the  Receiver  for  various  special  duties  performed  and  expenses  incurred 
"  within  and  beyond  the  Metropolitan  Police  District "  (see  Conunissioner's  Reports  and  Receiver's 
Accounts). 

d)  Includes  the  salaries,  etc., of  magistrates  and  the  various  officials  and  persons  employed 
at  the  courts.  The  magistrates  salaries  were— (fZ)  1  at  £1,200 ;  22  at  £1,000  each,  (e)  1  at  £1,500; 
22  at  £1,200  each,  (f)  1  at  £1,.500  ;  22  at  £1,200  cacli.  {(j)  1  at  £1,800;  22  at  £1,.500  each,  (h)  1  at 
£1,800;  24  at  £1,500  each.    (/)  1  at  £1,800;  24  at  £1,.500  each. 
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The  police  force  it  will  be  seen,  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
the  population,  and  the  amount  of  its  cost  has  outstripped  both  ;  in 
fact,  the  pensions  will  in  a  few  years  amount  to  double  the  total  cost 
of  the  police  force  of  sixty  years  ago  ;  the  most  rapid  advance  in  the 
matter  of  money  being  made  by  the  Commissioner  and  Receiver's 
staffs.*  Yet,  with  all  the  expenditure,  the  results  of  its  work  with 
respect  to  felonies,  forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  press 
and  hurry  of  life  people  fail  to  report  their  smaller  losses,  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  such  losses  per  thousand  of 
the  population  as  shown.  Doubtless,  they  fail  to  report  them,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  because  the  proportionate  value  of  the  property 
recovered  is  so  small,  notwithstanding  that  the  losses  reported  are 
fewer  and  the  amounts  larger,  while  the  force  grows  numerically 
stronger,  more  perfectly  organised  and  much  more  costly. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  distinguish  between  good,  bad  or  indifferent 
work  in  other  matters,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  say,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  which  are  good  results  and  which  are  not,  in 
connection  with  felonies,  because  many  realising  how  small  is  the 
chance  of  recovering  property,  will  decide  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  and  fail  to  report  the  loss,  because  of  the  ineptitude  or  in- 
ability of  the  detective  force.  This  will  help  slightly  to  lower  the 
recorded  percentage  of  felonies,  and  so,  unintentionally,  add  to  the 
apparent  efficiency  of  the  preventive  force.  In  support  of  this  view 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  same  class  of  crime,  burglary 
and  housebreaking,  which  in  recent  years  show  a  comparative 
diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  where  the  value  lost  is  under 
shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
per  1,000  population,  in  which  the  value  is  over  £^  and  under 

The  increase  of  the  population,  the  growth  of  the  police  force 
and  its  cost,  also  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  felonies  per  i,ooo  of 
the  population  have  all  been  fairly  regular,  but  the  value  of  property 
lost  fluctuates  so,  that  one  year  in  ten  as  shown  in  the  table, 
scarcely  conveys  a  correct  impression  of  its  actual  increase. 

The  Commissioner  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  work 
done  in  connection  with  felonies.  (See  footnote  p>  1 1) ,  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  decreasing  number  of  felonies  reported  to  them  is 
the  result  of  the  efficiency  of  the  preventive  force,  or  the  inefficiency 

*  For  the  year  1842  the  amount  of  salary  paid  to  the  Commissioner's  and 
Receiver's  Staffs  was :  clerks,  £1,894  16s.  2d.;  office  keeper,  housekeeper  and 
charwomen,  £168  10s.  ;  total,  £2,063  6s.  2d.  For  the  year  ending  March  1904: 
clerks,  £24,839  Is.  ;  messengers,  storekeepers,  inspectors  of  coals,  soap  and 
candles,  office  keeper,  porters,  servants  and  charwomen,  £4,923  9s.  3d.;  total, 
£29,762  10s.  3d. 
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of  the  detective  force,  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
deserves  some  further  consideration. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  the  particulars  for  each  of  the  60  years 
being  given,  but  the  totals  for  the  first  10  years  for  which  returns 
were  made  and  for  the  10  years,  1892-1902,  are  as  follows  (1901 
is  omitted*) — 

Felonies  reported  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  during  the  Years,  1843 — 1852 

(For  Population,  Strength  of  Force,  etc.,  see  page  12). 


Total  value  Amount     I        Burglary  and         Amount  Percentage 

Number  Lost  Recovered   I  Housebreaking  Loss    Recovered  Recovered 

122,691      £377,800        £86.770    I        £20,633         £4,056      18    4  0 


Ditto  for  the  Years,  1892—1902. 


174,784     £1,521,367      £351,625   |        £193,775        £17,035      8    6  0 


The  amount  recovered  of  every  description  of  felony  (large  and 
small  amounts  together)  show  an  improvement  of  just  6s.  in  the 
£ioo  upon  the  proportion  recovered  by  the  police  of  50  to  60  years 
ago,  who  were  said  to  be  less  successful  than  their  predecessors. 
(See  page  17.) 

With  respect  to  burglary  and  housebreaking  alone,  which  have 
for  years  past  shown  such  a  remarkable  decrease  in  number,  the 
above  figures  tell  their  own  story.  If  the  number  of  felonies  go  on 
•  decreasing  and  their  value  increasing  as  shown  here,  and  the 
strength  and  cost  of  the  force  continue  to  grow  at  the  rate  shown 
by  table,  page  12,  for  another  60  years,  the  citizens  of  the  Metro- 
polis will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have  gone  a  long  way  in  the 
wrong  direction  in  the  matter  of  their  police,  and  determine  to  go 
back  to  the    parting  of  the  ways  "  to  start  afresh. 


*  The  value  of  property  lost  that  year  amounted  to  £376,206,  more  by 
£163,866  than  had  ever  before  been  recorded.  Ths  Commissioner  stated  that 
this  was  due  to  a  few  very  large  amounts.  The  amount  recovered  \va=;  £142,490. 
Sensational  bank  and  jewel  robberies,  etc.,  are  immediately  reported  by  the 
Press,  and  a  description  of  the  lost  property  is  thus  carried  to  all  classes  every- 
where— an  advertisement,  which,  if  paid  for,  would  amount  to  more  than  the 
value  of  the  property.  Consequently  such  an  exceptional  year  would  not  give  a 
fair  representation  of  ordinary  police  work. 
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A  GLANCE  BACK  TO  THE  WATCHMEN,  AND  THE 
"NEW  POLICE." 

By  taking  a  glance  back  it  may  be  seen  that  seventy-six  years  ago 
it  was  on  all  sides  agreed  that  the  police  of  London  required 
re-organising. 

There  were,  at  the  time,  without  the  City,  four  different  and 
distinct  kinds  of  police.  The  Bow  Street  patrols,  water  police, 
police  attached  to  the  offices  or  courts  under  the  magistrates,  and 
the  watchmen,  the  latter  being  really  the  people's  police.  They 
were  employed  and  paid  by  the  Local  Authorities,  some  of  whom 
were  careful  to  organise  an  effective  force.  Some  were  almost  in- 
different as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  men  engaged,  and  others 
employed  none. 

There  was  no  unity  nor  any  means  for  inter-communication  or 
co-operation  between  the  forces  of  the  different  parishes. 

When  it  became  a  question  whether  the  people's  force  should 
be  re-organised  and  improved,  or  whether  the  Government  should 
undertake  the  task  and  assume  complete  control  of  the  new  force, 
the  Government  were  united,  while  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  local  bodies  were  not.  As  Government  proposed 
to  begin  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Metropolis,  and  to  add  to 
it  as  the  new  force  gained  strength,  their  scheme  was  not  opposed 
so  determinedly  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been  The  shortcomings 
of  the  watchmen  had  formed  the  subject  of  enquiry  for  a  number  of 
Parliamentary  committees.  It  was  often  on  the  lips  of  statesmen, 
wits  and  satirists ;  and  the  majority  of  those  who  gave  their 
attention  to  the  subject  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  the  watchmen 
should  give  place  to  the  **  New  Police." 

Perhaps  the  work,  which,  in  a  concentrated  form,  best  describes 
their  view  of  the  watchmen,  was  that  written  as  an  advertisement, 
by  John  Pearson,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  After  making  observation 
of  their  work  and  habits  for  seven  years,  he  wrote  : — 

*'  Wanted,  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  London  Watchmen's  Company. 
None  need  apply  for  this  lucrative  situation  that  have  not  attained  the  age  of 
60-90  years,  blind  with  one  eye  and  seeing  very  little  with  the  other,  crippled 
with  one  or  both  legs,  deaf  as  a  post,  an  asthmatic  cough  that  tears  them  to 
pieces,  whose  speed  will  keep  pace  with  a  snail,  and  the  strength  of  whose  arm 
would  not  be  able  to  arrest  an  old  woman  of  four  score  returning  from  a  hard 
day's  fag  at  the  wash-tub.  .  .  .  They  shall  not  presume  to  apprehend  street 
robbers  or  house-breakers,  though  they  shall  see  them  in  the  very  act,  if  it  shall 
exceed  2^  inches  from  their  beats  (for  should  his  worship  know  they  were 
guilty  of  such  an  enormous  crime  and  as  far  from  their  beats  the  treadmill  would 
unquestionably  be  their  portions),  nor  shall  they  spring  their  rattles,  nor  render 
any  assistance,  nor  go  in  pursuit  of  any  thief  or  thieves  until  at  least  six  hours 
after  the  robbery  is  committed,  and  when  they  do  so  it  shall  be  to  set  those  in 
pursuit  on  the  wrong  scent,  asserting  that  the  thieves  have  gone  to  the  South  when 
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at  the  same  time  they  are  gone  to  the  North  and  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
justice.    .    .  . 

When  called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  against  notorious 
offenders  they  shall  make  oath  that  they  never  knew  the  prisoner  at  the  b  ;r 
before  in  their  lives,  nor  ever  heard  of  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  although 
they  have  been  seen  in  his  company  fifty  times  and  fifty  to  that,  had  been  eating 
and  drinking  with  him  only  twelve  hours  before  the  robbery  was  committed,  and 
afterwards  received  part  of  the  plunder  as  a  reward  for  not  splitting.    .    .  . 

About  twelve  o'clock  when  things  begin  to  be  quiet  they  shall  retire  to  their 
boxes  and  take  a  comfortable  snore  of  about  three  hours  and  a-half,  and  though 
a  house  shall  be  on  fire  on  one  side  of  the  box  and  another  robbed  on  the  other, 
they  shall  know  no  more  of  either  transaction  than  the  Emperor  of  China  or  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  yet  the  moment  they  awake  and  find  the  house  enveloped  inflames,  the 
street  full  of  engines,  and  the  thieves  safe  off  with  their  booty,  they  shall  hobble 
out  of  their  boxes  and  call  the  wrong  hour  ;  and  should  any  wag  laugh  at  them 
for  so  doing,  take  him  into  custody,  lock  him  up  all  night  with  felons,  have  him 
up  before  his  worship  next  morning,  and  swear  he  obstructed  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty,  was  very  impertinent  and  obstreperous  and  would  not  move  on, 
so  help  me  Gog  and  Magog." 

PEEL  AND  WELLINGTON  ON  THE  ''WATCH." 

Statesmen  made  long  speeches  in  more  parliamentary  language, 
but  scarcely  less  damaging,  though  they  admitted  there  were  a  few 
well-organized  bodies  of  watchmen,  but  they  were  of  little  real  use 
because  of  the  badly-organized  and  incapable  watchmen  of  adjoining 
parishes. 

Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Robert,  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons 
dwelt  upon  the  great  increase  of  crime  a^id  the  number  of  parishes 
which  lacked  suitable  watchmen,  and  said,  "  the  chief  requisities 
of  an  efficient  force  were  unity  of  design  and  responsibility  of  its 
agents." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  **  it  was 
well  ascertained  that  the  watch  was  exceedingly  expensive  to  the 
parishes.  He  might  say  that  they  were  almost  as  expensive  as  they 
were  inefficient." 

Other  men  made  elaborate  calculations  as  to  the  value  of 
property  stolen,  and  apparently  it  wa?:  believed  that  the  total 
amounted  to  about  ;£^999,ooo  per  annum.  A  considerable  number 
of  people,  however,  held  other  views  of  the  watchmen  and  their  work. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Peel's  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the    Morning  Chronicle."  in  a  leading  article,  said  : — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  a  view  to  efficiency  watching  ought  to 
be  general  and  systematic,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  districts, 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  an  efficient  watch.  But  watch- 
ing is  only  one  branch  of  Police,  and  badly  as  it  is  conducted  at  present,  w^;  fear 
that  it  still  is  the  only  part  of  our  police  which  is  worth  anything.    .    .  . 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  magistrates  are  kept  in  the  dark  by  the  officers 
respecting  a  variety  of  transactions,  and  that  the  officers  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  encouragement  of  crime,  their  rewards  rising  with  the  increase  of  depreda- 
tions. It  may  therefore  be  truly  said  that  insufficient  as  the  watch  as,  it  is  still 
the  best  part  of  the  existing  system." 
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"  The  Standard  "  said  :— 

*'  It  is  scarcely  fair  of  Mr.  Peel,  who  has  already  the  command  of  eight  police 
establishments,  entertained  at  an  expense  of  about  ;^70,000  per  annum  to  the 
public  to  cast  all  the  blame  of  the  imperfect  protection  of  property  in  the 
Metropolis,  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  nightly  watch,  being  questionless  the 
only  protection  the  Metropolis  possesses,  and  Mr.  Peel's  eight  police  ofSces 
being  positively  useless  for  any  purpose  but  to  provide  slang  reports  for 
the  newspapers." 

The  New  Police  Bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords 
without  opposition,  but  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Eldon  objected  to 
the  manner  of  forcing  business  through  at  the  end  of  the  Session 
which  left  no  time  for  deliberation. 

Those  who  wished  to  see  a  well  paid  efficient  police  force 
organised  and  placed  under  popular  control  continued  their  agitation 
long  after  Mr.  Peel's  Bill  had  become  law.    But  the  influential  and 
most  respectable  people  "  favoured  the  new  police  under  Govern- 
ment control, 

For  the  year  ending  June  28,  1832,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
total  losses  did  not  exceed  ;/f2o,ooo.  The  gross  expenses  of  the 
New  Police  was  ;^2o6,888  15s.  8d.,  being  a  gross  increase  on  the 
old  system  for  the  previous  year  of  ;i'6g,599  16s.  ijd.,  toward 
which  the  Government  Grant  was  ;3^'6o,ooo,  and  twenty  places 
which  were  not  watched  under  the  old  system  paid  ;f  17,285  5s.  9d., 
so  that,  including  the  Government  Grant,  those  parishes  that  were 
watched  under  the  old  system  paid  less  under  the  new  police  by 
;^7,685  9s.  7fd.  So  desirous  were  the  Commissioners  to  serve 
the  public,  no  matter  what  class,  that  it  is  recorded  two  paupers 
made  complaints  to  them  that  boys  followed  and  teased  thern,  and 
the  Commissioners  encouraged  the  complainants,  again  to  notice  it, 
if  continued  and  orders  were  given  to  prevent  it  for  the  future. 

Their  solicitude  for  the  people's  welfare  brought  them  letters  of 
appreciation  from  all  classes. 

The  Water  Police,  the  Horse  Patrol,  and  the  Police  under  the 
Magistrates  were  allowed  to  continue,  for  a  few  years,  as  separate 
organisations,  distinct  from  the  new  police,  and  those  under  the 
magistrates  appear  to  have  kept  up  a  healthy  rivalry  with  them, 
more  especially  with  respect  to  the  investigations  of  felonies. 

Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  "  new  police  "  some 
times  sought  the  aid  of  the  old  officers ;  but  it  was  hoped  that,  with 
greater  experience,  the  metropolitan  police  would  become  efficient 
in  their  woik. 

The  force  is  not  now  likely  to  become  less  expensive,  nor  is 
there  any  immediate  prospect  that  it  will  improve  in  the  investigation 
of  crime. 
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The  criminal  classes,  unquestionably,  adapt  themselves  to  ever- 
changing  conditions,  and  their  wits  are  constantly  being  sharpened. 
Still  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  was  instituted  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  "march  of  intellect,"  and  the  plain  truth  is,  not- 
withstanding the  completeness  of  its  organisation,  its  endless 
devices  for  dealing  with  criminals,  and  the  net  work  of  ready  means 
of  intercommunication,  it  appears,  when  closely  examined,  to  be  as 
far  behind,  relatively,  in  "  the  march  of  intellect  "  as  were  the 
watchmen  in  their  day.* 

METROPOLITAN  AND  PROVINCIAL  POLICE. 

If  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  is  considered  in  the  light  of 
present  day  police  of  other  towns,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  the  only  one 
that  is  not  under  popular  control,  and  that  the  cost  of  those 
employed  in  ordinary  police  duties  are  greater  per  constable  per  £ 
rateable  value  and  per  inhabitant  than  in  any  other  town  of  300,000 
inhabitants  in  England  or  Wales. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  actual  pay  of  the 
men  is  by  no  means  excessive  compared  with  those  of  provincial 
towns  (or  with  other  classes  or  ranks  of  the  Metropolitan  Force) 
although  it  is  quite  clear  that,  with  the  funds  raised,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  provide  for  the  Metropolis  an  efficient  and  properly  paid 
police  force. 

SALARIES  AND  PAY. 

According  to  the  Official  Receiver's  Accounts  the  following  are 
the  principal  amounts  paid  by  him  as  salaries,  &c.,  for  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  1904: — 

Commissioner's  Office — 

By  salaries  and  allowances  to  Commissioner,  assistants,  clerks 

and  messengers   £26,718    8  3 

(Commissioner,  ^2,100  ;  messengers,  average,  £110    6  5) 

*  One  of  the  Metropolitan  parishes  that  previously  possessed  a  force  of 
watchmen,  which  "  was  not  only  considered  efficient  in  itself,  but  held  up  as  a 
model  that  could  not  be  well  improved,"  drew  the  attention  of  Parliament  in 
1842  to  the  fact,  among  other  things,  that  the  watchmen  cost  on  an  average  of 
ten  years  £9,566  per  annum  ;  that  the  parish  paid  ;^23,750  2s.  8d.  for  the  first 
year  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Service,  and  for  the  twelve  years,  during  which 
the  force  had  then  served,  a  total  of  /217,258  Os.  8d.,  while  prosecutions  were 
not  fewer  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  they  would  be. 

The  expenditure  for  the  services  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  for  that  year 
was  the  comparatively  modest  sum  of  /295,754  Is.  lid.  and  ;^3,032  19s.  3d,  for 
extraordinary  services  not  included  in  the  annual  return. 
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Receiver's  Office — 

By  salaries  and  a'lowances  to  Receiver,  clerks,  storekeeper, 

messengers,  etc.  ...       ...      11,340    2  3 

(Receiver,  £1,500,- messengers,  average,  £110    6    6 ;  office 
keeper,  lift  man,  coal  porters,  servants  g,nd  charwomen's 
salaries  not  separately  stated) 

Police  Courts — 

By  salaries— 29  clerks,  12  assistant  clerks   13.253  19  7 

81  ushers,  gaolers,  messengers,  etc   8,491    6  7 

The  Police  Force — 

By  salaries-  5  Chief  Constables,  £600  to  £800    3,198    8  7 

30  Divisional  and  other  Superintendents,  £320  to 

£420    11,418    3  8 

513  Inspectors,  £131  15s.  Id.  to  £393  19s. ;  2.101 
Sergeants,  £93  18s.  6d.  to  £158  5s.  6d. ; 
13,868  Constables,  £66  10s.  7d.  to  £92  12s.  5d. 
together  £1,446,523  17s.  8d.  ;  with  rent- aid 
gratuities,  clothes,  accoutrements,  etc.         ...  1,594,314  19  10 

The  portion  paid  to  constables  being  £1,123,648  19s.  lid.,  an  average  of 
£81  Os.  5d.  per  man  per  annum,  in  addition  to  which  they  all  have  clothing  and 
and  boot  allowances,  also  coal  money  (married  men  4d.,  single  men  3^d.  per 
week)  and  those  attached  to  a  station  situated  in  any  borough  in  the  M.P.D., 
receive  Is.  6d.  per  week  rent  aid. 

The  specially  employed  men  are  included  here,  see  also  footnote,  page  20. 

"The  total  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  March,  1904,  was 
/2.202,244  3s.  9d,,  which  included-  a  transfer  of  ;^155,638  Os.  2d.  from  the 
Police  Fund  to  make  good  a  deficiency  of  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  previous 
year." 

The  pensions  gratuities  and  expenses  of  management  amounted  to 
;^421,428  9s.  Id. 

The  receipts  for  services  of  "  specially  employed "  amounted  to 
^222,624  03.  M."— Police  Accounts. 

The  sum  of  /37,800  was  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  Metropolitan 
Magistrates  salaries,  which  is  not  now  included  in  the  police  accounts. — Finance 
Accounts,  U.K. 

"The  Metropolita-i  Police  is  maintained  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  5d.  rate, 
levied  over  its  area  of  jurisdiction,  an  Exchequer  contribution  equal  to  a  4d. 
rate,  a  lump  sum  of  £150,000  for  purposes  of  police  pensions,  and  a  grant  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  for  Commissioner's  salary." — London  Statistics,  1903-4. 

The  Metropolis  and  its  police  force  stand  alone  in  point  of  size,  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  compare  this  Imperial  force,  or  any  branch 
of  its  work  with  that  of  other  police,  imder  popular  control,  having 
charge  of  a  similar  population,  except  by  adding  together  those  of 
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the  31  most  numerously  populated  towns  of  England  and  Wales, 
as  under : — 


Inhabited  Strength  of  ^       ^     ,  ^  , 

Houses  (ft)  Population  {h)  Force  (c)  Pay  (d)  Gross  Total  Cost  (e) 


Metropolis. 
31  Towns  . 

924,143 
..1,298,264 

6,554,449 
6,606,310 

14,291 
9,597 

£1,514,035  14  10 
£846,134    4  1 

£2,098,823    4  11 
£1,069,586    7  3 

Felonies- 

—Value  of  Loss     Value  recovered  * 

Metropolis  (/)  

21  of  the  above  Towns  (g) 

.    £158,992     1  £46,268 
.     £28.908     !  £15,482 

The  Chief  Constable  reports  for  Glasgow,  a  city  with  an  estimated 
population  of  782,000  persons  and  a  police  force  numbering  1,454, 
that  the  value  of  property  lost  during  the  year  1903  was  ;f  27,165  i8s., 
of  which  ;^8,534  4s.  2d.  was  recovered. 

The  police  of  the  31  towns,  which  altogether  number  less  than 
twc-thirds  of  the  Metropohtan  force,  have  charge  of  a  population 
larger  than  that  of  the  Metropohs  by  51,861,  and  of  inhabited 
houses  more  by  374,121,  yet  the  value  of  the  property  lost  in  these 
towns  is  small  by  comparison  with  the  amount  lost  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  proportion  recovered  is  much  greater,  supposing 
ihe  amounts  given  for  the  21  towns  to  be  a  fair  average. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Metropolitan  Police,  as 
noticed  page  11,  say  that  the  criminals  (having  committed  the 
robbery)  "  dispose  of  every  part  of  the  stolen  property  before  they 
are  arrested,"  which,  while  it  is  a  very  improper  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  thieves,  shows  that  the  preventive  and  detective  forces 
together  are  slower  than  they. 


♦  The  above  figures  are  taken  a  and  b  from  the  Census,  1901,  c,  d  ande  from 
the  Counties  and  Boroughs  Reports  for  the  year  ending  September,  1903,  /  from 
the  Report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  for  1902,  g  from  the  Official  returns  for 
twenty-one  towns  only,  kindly  supplied  by  Chairmen  of  Watch  Committees, 
Town  Clerks,  Chief  Constables,  and  editors  of  newspapers  of  the  towns.  The 
population  of  the  twenty-one  towns  number  3,978,606.  The  number  of  police 
given  for  the  thirty-one  towns  are  the  "authorised  strength."  That  of  the 
Metropolis  is  the  "  average  daily  strength."  The  latter  was  given  in  the  Com- 
missioner's Report  for  1902  as  authorized  strength  available  for  service  in  the 
Metropolis,  total,  14,476.  The  strength  and  cost  of  the  police  are  taken  from 
the  Counties  and  Boroughs  Reports,  because  the  figures  are  prepared  on  similar 
lines  for  both  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Police.  It  is  importar^t  to  note 
this,  as  there  are  at  least  three  Blue  Books  issued  annually  at  different  periods, 
in  addition  to  the  Official  Receiver's  accounts  and  "  London  Statistics,"  published 
by  the  London  County  Council,  all  of  which  deal  with  Police  expenditure,  and 
bring  the  cost  of  the  force  by  no  means  to  the  same  amount.  For  instance,  the 
Official  Receiver  gives  the  "total  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  year  1902-3  "  as 
/2, 141, 466  3s.  7d.  ;  London  Statistics  "  says  "  the  gross  cost  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  for  the  year  1902-3  amounted  to  ;^2,406,170."  The  various  items  of 
expenditure  are  also  very  conflicting. 
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This  points  to  the  need  of  alert  men,  possessing  tact  and  dis- 
crimination for  ordinary  duty,  who  seeing  a  robbery  being  committed 
I    would  not  accept  a  plausible  story  and  pass  on,  leaving  the  thieves 
I    to  cut  a  hole  through  a  wall  into  a  jeweller's  shop,  under  the  im- 
j    pression  that  they  were  carrying  out  some  structural  alteration  ;  or 
stand  and  look  on  while  thieves  select,  and  clean  up  a  bicycle  e^ch, 
and  wish  them  good  morning  as  they  start  from  the  store  for  "  an 
I    early  morning  ride."     Cases  such  as  these  are  perhaps  not  of 
frequent    occurrence,    but    all   sorts  of   things    are  constantly 
happening  before  policemen's  eyes  and  they  fail  to  grasp  the 
situation. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  crime 
are  much  greater,  proportionately,  with  a  population  like  that  of 
London  than  with  a  smaller  one,  which  to  say  the  least  is  a 
debatable  point. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  overwheming  majority 
of  the  people  are  not  only  themselves  law  abiding,  but  they  would 
willingly  aid  the  police  if  encouraged  to  do  so  ;  at  present,  working- 
class  people  often  say  it  is  best  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  police, 
thus  police  difficulties  increase. 

Recently  a  respectable  man  sought  police  assistance  to  clear 
some  disorderly  people  from  the  front  of  his  house  and  was  himself 
arrested  on  his  own  doorstep,  taken  away  to  the  station  and 
charged. 

On  another  occasion,  a  poHceman,  for  no  reason  whatever, 
actually  hustled,  and  with  his  knee,  kicked  a  man  who  had  rendered 
a  comrade  every  possible  assistance  with  a  woman  taken  in  a  fit  in 
the  street. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  policemen  act  indiscreetly  and 
defeat  the  objects  they  should  have  in  view  when  carrying  out  their 
various  duties,  perplexes  earnest  men  and  women  who  desire  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  great  problems  of  crime,  drink  and 
vice. 

Every  time  the  police  confuse  the  issue,  they  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  future  work. 

By  way  of  illustration,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  case  of  a 
disorderly  house,  the  police  kept  it  under  observation  and  raided  it 
when  no  one  but  a  servant  was  at  home.  This  prosecation  cost  a 
Metropolitan  Borough  £is^,  amount  of  rates  unpaid,  while  the 
house  was  vacant,  £2g  igs  and  a  reduction  of  £iio  in  the  assess- 
ment when  the  house  was  re-let.  The  landlord  appeared  to  have 
lost  heavily  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  suffered  in  consequence 
of  the  raid,  while  the  real  principal  got  away. 


On  the  other  hand,  pDlicemen  sometimes  display  a  dogged 
determination  to  make  the  most  of  an  opportunity.  For  example, 
one  assaulted  a  respectable  woman  because  she  reproved  him  for 
recommending  her  to  take  money  offered  with  improper  overtures, 
attacked  her  husband  with  his  staff  when  he  came  to  her  assistance 
and  afterwards  prosecuted  him,  though  happily  he  failed  to  get  a 
conviction.  Another  arrested  and  charged  a  respectable  married 
woman  with  disorderly  conduct  because  she  sought  his  aid  to 
get  some  bad  fish  exchanged.  This  charge  also,  was,  after  much 
trouble  and  anxiety,  dismissed. 


TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  POLICE. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  even  a  specimen  of  the  more  com- 
plicated cases  being  given,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here 
plainly  and  emphatically  that  a  number  of  the  police  get  more 
beer  on  duty  than  is  good  for  them,  or  the  people  they  serve,  and 
sometimes  by  means,  apparently  calculated  to  compromise  them 
with  persons  with  whom  they  ought  not  to  be  on  intimate  terms, 
and  it  is  a  most  regretable  fact  that  few  people  can  be  found  willing 
to  assist  a  poor  person  to  obtain  justice  even  though  seriously 
assaulted  by  a  policeman,  under  the  influence  of  drink.  This  was 
unmistakably  proved  some  little  time  since  in  a  case  where  a  police- 
man savagely  assaulted  a  young  man,  who  discovered  him  drinking 
while  on  duty.  The  case  was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence, 
hut  although  the  secretaries  of  a  number  of  big  temperance  societies 
were  asked  if  they  could  render  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
policeman,  not  one  would  do  so.  One  of  them,  having  listened  to 
the  story,  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  with  a  significant 
smile  said  "  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  is  a  powerful  organ- 
isation." Another  society,  asked  to  gi\'eits  supp'^r*-,  nfter  discussing 
the  matter,  decided  not  to  do  so,  though  it  expressed  its  sympathy, 
etc.,  etc.  Such  were  their  powers,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  "brothers,"  that  they  believed  the  police  could  make  it 
impossible  for  persons  who  displeased  them  to  get  an  honest 
living. 

Thus  every  effort  made  to  induce  temperance  societies  to  take  a 
stand  for  temperance,  when  it  meant  standing  with  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  failed. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  POLICE. 

A  little  practical  experience  shows  that  in  the  same 
way  certain  newspapers  whose  patrons  are  those  of  the  "upper 
and  influential  classes  "  are  seldom  found  on  the  side  of  justice,  for 
justice  sake,  in  any  matter  which  reflects  discredit  on  the  police. 
They,  of  course,  do  full  justice  to  cases  in  which  policemen  are 
"  thrown  over  "  and  prosecuted  by  the  authorities,  otherwise,  they 
write  as  though  required  to  prophecy  smooth  things."  It  is 
not  often,  however,  that  they  do  so  with  the  frankness  of  the 
"  Spectator,"  which  said,  August  20th,  1887  : 

"  We  grant  that  the  police  make  mistakes  and  that  sometimes  these  mistakes 
are  so  stupid  and  persistent  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  regard  them  as  wilful. 
.  .  .  No  doabt,  as  has  been  cynically  said,  the  place  where  the  police  are 
most  to  be  feared  is  the  witness  box.  We  question,  however,  whether  even  here 
the  complaints  made  of  them  are  not  exaggerated.  There  is  not,  we  fancy,  much 
false  swearing ;  but  there  is  probably  a  considerable  amount  of  hard  swearing. 
The  witness  hardly  ever  testifies  to  what  he  knows  to  be  untrue  ;  but  he  is  pre- 
cise where  he  ought  to  be  vague,  and  confident  where  he  is  only  justified  in  feeling 
a  strong  conviction. 

This  is  especially  the  case  where  he  is  backing  up  another  policeman.  If  he 
were  strictly  accurate,  he  would  say  that,  as  his  own  observation  told  him  that 
his  brother-constable's  story  was  true  in  part,  he  felt  no  doubt  that  it  was  true 
altogether.  But  as  the  latter  statement  would  not  be  evidence,  he  is,  no  doubt, 
tempted  to  assign  to  his  own  observation  a  more  extensive  field  than  it  really 
covers.  He  is  confident  that  what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  has  inferred  make 
up  a  true  story,  and  he  speaks  as  though  it  had  all  passed  under  his  own  eyes. 
But  as  this  special  defect  is  well-known  it  can  to  a  considerable  extent  be  guarded 
against.  It  suggests  a  line  of  cross-examination  to  magistrates  or  counsel  and 
supplies  a  constant  element  of  qualification  to  police  statements.  .  .  .  We 
have  only  the  police  to  trust  to,  and  at  times  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  make  them 
untrustworthy.  Our  attitude  to  them  would  be  rational  if  we  belonged  to  the 
criminal  class ;  but  in  those  who  need  to  be  protected  against  the  criminal  class 
it  is  positively  insane." 

The  "Spectator"  evidently  fails  to  realise  that  without  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  care  the  police  may  some  day  afford  its 
readers  no  protection.  They  may  find  that  the  "  Prevention  of 
Crimes  "  machine  has  ground  out  sufficient  "  criminals  "  to  master 
the  situation,  and  the  police,  without  any  guiding  principle  except 
their  own  personal  interest,  may  then,  as  now,  serve  on  the  side  of 
the  strongest.  In  which  case  the  editor  and  his  friends  should  not 
complain  if  the  police  only  swear  hard. 

Costly  and  inefficient  as  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  appears 
to  be,  the  men  who  compose  it  are  not  alone  at  fault.  The 
responsibility  lies  mainly  with  its  administrators. 

Before  the  force  was  instituted  even  men  of  some  experience 
urged  that  the  "  new  police  "  should  be  well  paid.  One  of  them 
named  30s.  to  35s.  per  week,  and  said — "  If  thou  payest  not 
liberally  thy  watch,  the  thieves  and  prostitutes  will  pay  them  for 
thee,  and  laugh  at  thy  proceedings." 
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Instead  of  acting  upon  such  advice  and  providing  the  metropolis 
with  a  force  of  carefully  selected  men,  the  authorities  formed  it 
with  men  secured  at  about  half  that  amount. 

The  advances  since  made  have  been  comparatively  few  and 
small,  and  now,  seventy  years  later,  only  a  very  small  minority  are 
paid  35s.  per  week. 

If  the  specially  employed* "  men  were  omitted  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  not  one  of  the  12,110  constables,  who  did 
duty  in  the  metropolis  December,  1902,  received  so  much.  These 
men  are  not  only  beset  with  temptations  on  all  sides,  as  every  one 
knows,  but  they  have  enormous  powers  which  can  be  used  to 
exact  "tips"  that  are  only  fully  appreciated  by  those  upon  whom 
they  are  brought  to  bear. 

The  position  of  policemen  is  altogether  different  to  that,  say,  of 
poorly  paid  waiters  who  rely  for  their  makings  upon  the  generosity 
of  their  patrons. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  remember,  first,  that  magistrates,  as  a 
rule,  lend  a  willing  ear  to  poHcemen.  Second,  that  the  com- 
missioners are  so  desirous  of  publicly  maintaining  the  prestige  of 
the  force  that  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  many  complaints,  coldly 
refuse  to  see  agrieved  persons,  and,  when  serious  charges  are 
brought  into  court,  spend  public  money  freely  in  "  investigating  " 
them,  which,  up  to  a  point,  practically  means  defending  the  police 
against  the  public,  as  though  bound  at  all  costs,  to  save  the 
elaborate  organisation  from  being  too  frequently  found  wanting  at 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  people. 

No  man  of  the  world "  can  then  be  surprised  that  those 
members  of  the.force,  whose  only  real  accomplishment  is  duplicity, 
should  use  the  police  machinery  and  cause  magistrates,  like 
marionettes,  to  act  for  them  in  a  manner  which  strengthen  public 
confidence  in  their  vigilant  watchfulness,  and  at  the  same  time 
teaches  those  persons  more  directly  concerned  that  policemen  may 
neglect  or  exceed  their  duty  almost  with  impunity.  In  such  cases 
methods  vary  according  to  circumstances,  but  the  procedure  in  one 
such  case  may  serve  as  an  illustration  :— A  yonng  man  who  had 
given  evidence  against  a  policeman  was,  one  evening  shortly 
afterwards,  seen  by  another  policeman  sitting  on  a  low  wall  (about 
five  or  six  feet  high)  outside  the  houses  where  he  lodged,  and  was 


*  Specially  employed  men  are  paid  for  by  the  Departments  and  companies 
who  employ  them,  and  they  receive  allowances  in  addition  to  their  pay,  varying 
from  Is.  to  52s.  6d.  per  week.  The  Commissioner  does  not  distinguish  between 
these  and  other  officers  and  men  when  giving  the  amount  of  pay  of  each  class 
and  rank  (for  salaries,  etc.,  see  p.  19. 
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arrested  as  a  suspected  person.  The  wall,  it  appears,  which 
enclosed  a  small  corner  of  waste  land,  had  a  tiny  roof  hanging  from 
it,  under  which  a  bill-poster  kept  his  paste  pail,  so  that  the  police- 
man was  able  to  say  he  discovered  the  prisoner  on  the  roof  of  a 
house.  (The  prisoner  afterwards  said  :  "  any  one  would  think,  by  the 
policeman's  evidence,  that  he  had  a  forty-rung  ladder  to  get  there.") 
The  magistrate  regarded  the  charge  as  sufficiently  serious  to 
remand  the  prisoner  nine  days  in  custody  for  enquiries. 

Fortunately  prisoner  had  not  been  "  previously  convicted,"  or 
there  is  no  knowing  what  might  have  happened  if  the  register, 
photograph,  finger  prints,  &c.,  had  been  produced,  and  the  Bertillon 
or  Authropometrical  system  of  measurement  brought  into  play 
under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act. 

As  it  was  the  charge  was  dismissed,  though  the  lesson  given  was 
not  entirely  lost  on  the  man.  Other  witnesses  in  the  case  were  so 
impressed  with  the  police  powers  that  it  is  very  improbable  they 
would  give  evidence  in  such  a  case  again. 

If  they  would  not  it  means,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  that 
policemen  may  neglect  their  duty,  drink  ad  lib.,  assault,  and  lock-up 
anyone  with  whom  they  may  pick  a  quarrel. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  prisoner's  upon  whom  the  staff  had  been 
freely  used  have,  when  in  the  police  station,  been  refused  a  doctor 
to  examine  the  policemen  to  see  whether  it  was  they  and  nof  the 
prisoners  who  were  drunk,  though  they  offered  to  pay  his  fee, 
indicates  a  serious  state  of  things,  which,  seeing  the  intimacy 
existing  [between  many  of  the  police  and  publicans,  should  help  the 
influential  classes  to  see  how  "  drink,"*  one  of  the  most  prolific 
parents  of  poverty  and  crime,  wields  a  baneful  influence  over  "  the 
watch,"  and  helps  at  the  same  time  to  misdirect  the  hand  of  justice. 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  POLICE. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  and  eloquent  testimony  in  favour  of 
placing  the  force  under  popular  control  is  the  history  of  the  City 
of  London  Police. 

Efforts  have  repeatedly  been  made  to  include  that  force  with 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  but  the  City  Corporation  have  always 

*  The  number  of  persons  apprehended  by  the  Metropolitan  PoHce  for 
drunkenness  and  drunken  and  disorderly  conduct  during  the  year  1902  was 
50,813.  Of  these  43,298  were  convicted  or  held  to  bail,  etc  The  amount  of 
money  which  these  people  were  made  to  contribute  by  fines  to  the  Police  Pension 
Fund  is  not  separately  stated  for  that  year,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  /7,000  to 
;^9,000.  T^he  number  of  "drink  houses"  summoned  was  079:  of  these  415 
were  convicted. 
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strenuously  resisted  them,  and  successfully.  The  Corporation 
regard  the  direct  control  of  their  police  to  be  of  such  importance, 
that  rather  than  accept  a  Government  Grant  of  about  ;f  50,000  and 
surrender  their  control,  they  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  City  Police. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  will  unquestionably  be  placed  ulti- 
mately under  popular  control  and  become  a  force,  less  numerous 
probably,  but  worthy  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people, 
whose  servants  they  should  be  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  In 
the  meantinie,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  change  and  for  the 
humanising  of  the  entire  police  system  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  force,  as  at  present  constituted,  fails  to  meet 
public  requirements,  and  the  cause  of  its  failure. 

Something  may  be  done  in  this  direction  if  the  Commissioner 
would  permit  members  of  the  force,  of  all  ranks,  to  communicate 
with  him  direct  in  the  event  of  being  required  to  give  evidence 
which  they  regard  as  not  being  strictly  true ;  this  would  possibly 
prevent  false  evidence  being  unwillingly  given. 

Then  if  Parliament  could  see  its  way  to  increase  the  magis- 
terial staff,  say  by  appointing  an  assistant  or  a  deputy  to  each  court, 
which  could  be  done  without  making  a  great  addition  to  the 
expenses,  they  might  arrange  to  sit  two  or  three  hours  each 
morning  and  evening,  and  so  save  the  persons  found 
not  guilty  from  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  and  needless 
humiliation." 

They  might  also  prevent  troublesome  and  expensive  adjourn- 
ments, and  what  is  most  important  they  would  leave  the  senior 
ma!?istrates  time  to  deal  with  more  serious  charges  and  enab'e 
them  to  give  proper  attention  to  all  evidence  so  that  they  should 
arrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of  the  case  betore  coming  to  a 
decision,  for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  sometimes  make 
grevous  mistakes  in  a  few  minutes  which  they  could  scarcely  set 
right  if  they  devoted  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  matter. 

At  present  Metropolitan  stipendary  magistrates  number  twenty- 
five,  being  an  increase  of  two  only  in  fifty  years.    The  population 


*  There  has  been,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  1898-1902,  25,000  persons  per 
annum  di?charged  by  the  magistrates  who  wrre  arrested,  n'-^{  counting  those  who 
were  summoned,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  detained  in  the  cells.  If  con- 
sidered merely  from  the  \va^;es  point  of  view,  their  detention  for  one  day  only 
involved  a  loss  upon  many  families  which  it  would  be  well  to  avoid. 
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has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  number  of  persons  apprehended 
(not  to  mention  those  summonsed)  have  increased  by  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  The  number  of  apprehensions 
being  for  the  year  1852,  73,257,  of  whom  only  30,558  were  summarily 
convicted  or  held  to  bail,  and  for  1902,  112,205,  of  whom  86,415 
were  summarily  convicted  or  held  to  bail. 

The  more  careful  administration  of  justice  would  be  a  good 
check  upon  those  who  intentionally  and  willingly  give  false  evidence. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  probably  result  in  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  prison  expenditure.  As  a  public  safeguard  provision  might 
with  advantage  be  made  for  a  local  medical  man  to  visit  the  cells  of 
each  police  station  once  or  twice  every  night,  as  the  "drunk  and 
disorderly  "  persons  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  prisoners  and 
there  is  always  a  danger,  as  the  medical  profession  are  constantly 
stating,  that  such  persons  may  be  suffering  from  an  apoplectic  fit  or 
some  injury  which  may  prove  fatal  even.  In  any  case  such  persons 
should  be  saved  from  the  consequences  of  a  conviction.  The  ex- 
pense which  would  be  thus  incurred  might  very  properly  be  met  out 
of  the  fines  imposed  upon  drunken  persons  (see  foot  note,  p.  25). 

Another  proposal,  which,  if  carried  into  effect  would  also  involve 
sonie  additional  expense,  is  that  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
miscarriage  of  justice,  a  small  number  of  officials  should  be  appointed 
independent  of  the  police  organisation,  through  whom  magistrates 
and  judges  could  make  enquiries,  and  obtain  unbiassed  information 
direct.  This  would  enable  them  to  get  points  cleared  up  which 
arise  in  endless  variety  without  requiring  the  superiors  of  the  men 
responsible  for  the  charges  to  undertake  delicate  and  difficult  com- 
missions. Such  officials  would  exercise  a  very  wholesome,  restrain- 
ing influence  over  the  less  careful  members  of  the  force. 

In  the  case  of  those  regarded  as  hardened  criminals  unworthy  of 
consideration,  the  business  of  such  officials  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  answers  to  specific  questions  by  the  judges  and  magis- 
iratps  who  desire  to  avoid  the  prejudice  of  "previous  convictions," 
and  to  ascertain  simply  whether  the  accused  is  guilty  or  not  guilty 
of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  before  them. 

If,  for  instance,  any  such  independent  and  disinterested  person 
made  the  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  case  of  the  brothers  Charles 
and  Henry  Grimme*  he  could  not  very  well  have  suppressed  such 
information  as  that  the  accused  were  at  work  elsewhere  at  the  time 


*  C.  and  H.  Grimme,  sentenced  by  the  Recorder  to  five  ard  three  years' 
penal  servitude  on  a  charge  of  steah'ng  a  vanload  of  tea  from  the  INIinories,  were 
tound  to  be  innocent  and  were  released  by  order  of  the  Home  Secretary,  after 
being  some  weeks  in  gaol  (see  "  Sun,"  Feb.  10th,  1902). 
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of  the  robbery,  and  the  magistrate  could  not,  with  such  evidence 
before  him,  have  sent  the  case  for  trial ;  thus  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  the  trial  would  have  been  avoided  and  the  police  might  have  em- 
ployed their  time  to  greater  advantage  in  looking  for  the  real 
culprits,  instead  of  working  the  case  up  against  innocent  men. 


P.S. —  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  case  of  an  innocent 
victim  of  the  police  system  has  been  presented  to  the  public  by  a 
fearless  and  brilliant  writer  in  a  manner  which  satisfies  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  the  police,  on  the  one  side,  that  a  grievous  wrong 
has  been  done,  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  caused  persons  more 
closely  acquainted  v/ith  polic3  methods  to  rub  their  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment to  see  that  anyone  should  so  dare  to  lay  bare  the  police  and 
Criminal  Court  procedure. 

Powerful  agencies  are  now  striving  to  allay  the  worst  fears  of 
the  people ;  even  the  Recorder,  who  tried  this  case,  has  written  to 
the  "  Times  "  to  assure  its  readers  that  such  miscarriages  of  justice 
"  are  very  rare,"  but,  as  he  says,  the  man  had  a  "perfectly  fair 
trial  extending  over  nearly  two  days,"  that  "the  jury  considered 
their  verdict  for  some  time  and  then  convicted  on  all  the  counts,"  and 
"  I  entirely  concurred  in  their  verdict."  The  best  that  can  be  said 
is  that  only  a  few  such  cases  are  discovered. 

It  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  this  man  was  not  again  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  before  proving  his  innocence  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  indeed  whether  C.  and  H.  Grimme  would  have  been  found 
innocent  after  being  sent  into  penal  servitude,  if  a  Sun  man  had  not 
made  the  enquiries  which  the  police  surely  ought  to  have  made 
before  the  trial. 

The  danger  is  lest  some  poor  wretch  of  a  "  scapegoat "  should 
be  "  sent  into  the  wilderness  "  with  the  curses  of  the  public  and  the 
sins  of  his  tutors  and  coadjutors,  as  well  as  his  own,  upon  his  head  ; 
leaving  the  ponderous  machine,  of  which  he  formed  a  small  part,  to 
go  on  as  before,  grinding  the  life  out  of  those  people  who  have  no 
friends  sufficiently  self-sacrificing  and  powerful  enough  to  demand 
common  justice  for  them. 

The  people  should  make  it  clear  to  the  Police  and  to  Judges,  that 
they  must  not  "  exclude  evidence,"  and  then  wash  their  hands  of 
the  responsibility,  if  juries  find  innocent  persons  "  guilty." 


APPENDIX. 

POLICE  "MISTAKES." 
The  following  are  ten  selected  cases  : — 

A  fractured  rib. — A  labourer  was  charged  by  P.C.  Keeler  before  Mr.  Garrett, 
S.-W.  Court,  with  being  drunk  and  begging. 

The  poUce  said  that  the  prisoner  on  reaching  the  station  clutched  the  rail- 
ings and  was  removed  into  the  building  with  difhculty.  He  resisted  being  placed 
in  the  cell  and  force  had  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  for  the  defence,  pointed  out  that  prisoner  was  suffering  from 
a  fractured  rib  and  suggested  to  the  P.C.  that  he  had  brutally  treated  him  and 
kicked  him. 

Without  hearing  witnesses,  the  magistrate  dismissed  the  case  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  prisoner  had  no  doubt  been  seriously  hurt.— S'zw,  July  16th,  1904 

A  "disorderly"  charge. — Before  Mr.  Cluer  at  Thames  Street  Court,  a  man  was 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  and  assaulting  P.C.'s  Hanks  and  Davey. 

Mr.  Phelps,  representing  prisoner,  alleged  that  it  was  P.C.  Hanks  who  was 
the  worse  for  drink  and  not  his  client. 

A  witness  said  he  "saw  Hanks  rushing  about  like  a  mad  bull  and  kept 
punching  the  prisoner  about  the  face." 

Mr.  Cluer  said  he  did  not  think  the  defendant  was  drunk  or  disorderly  and 
the  weather  or  something  had  affected  the  constable. — Adveriiser,  Aug.  8th,  1904. 

Disorderly  conduct  and  bad  language.— At  the  North  London  Court  a  youth 
was  charged  before  Mr.  Fordham  by  a  P.C.  with  behaving  in  a  disorderly 
manner  and  using  bad  language.    Prisoner  denied  the  charges. 

Two  witnesses  said  that  the  P.C.  assaulted  the  prisoner  and  both  complained 
that  they  were  ordered  out  of  the  station  by  the  constable  when  they  went  to 
complain  of  his  conduct,  but  they  refused  to  go. 

The  magistrate  discharged  the  accused  and  directed  all  the  evidence  to  be 
laid  before  the  Police  Commissioner. — Standard,  Nov.  26th,  1904. 

Drunk  and  disorderly  was  the  charge  preferred  by  P.C.  Samson  against  an 
elderly  man  of  delicate  physique  before  Mr.  Garrett  at  the  S.-W.  Court. 

The  hearing  was  adjourneii  and  defendant,  who  complained  of  being  hit  on 
the  head  with  a  truncheon  and  of  having  his  arm  twisted,  summoned  the  P.C. 
for  assault. 

Mr.  Gibson  appeared  for  the  accused  and  a  number  of  witnesses  attended  on 
his  behalf  when  he  surrendered  to  his  bail. 

The  constable  stated  that  accused  had  an  angry  altercation  with  some  men 
and  as  he  refused  to  go  away  he  took  him  into  custody.  Thereupon  he  became 
violent,  striking  him  a  blow  with  his  fist,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  leg,  throwing 
him  down  backwards  twice.  He  drew  his  truncheon  to  disperse  the  crowd.  He 
did  not,  he  said,  strike  the  man  as  he  was  at  that  moment  on  the  ground  and  so 
escaped  the  blows. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Wontner,  who  appeared  for  the  pol  ce  authorities,  he 
attributed  the  injuries  of  the  prisoner's  head  to  his  falling  against  a  kerbstone. 

Mr.  Garrett  said  that  there  was  absolutely  no  evidence  to  justify  him  in 
sav'n^:  prisoner  was  drunk  or  that  he  did  anything  to  warrant  arrest.  He  could 
uo.  iaiag  ne  a  man  of  his  delicate  physique  throwing  a  strong,  healthy  constable 
to  the  ground.  He  cams  to  the  conclusion  that  the  constable  did  assault  the 
man  in  the  manner  described  and  for  that  offence  he  would  have  to  pay  a  fine  of 
40s  ,  or  go  to  prison  for  one  month.  The  charge  brought  by  the  constable  he 
dismissed  —Daily  News,  July  20th,  1904. 

A  lady's  protest. — When  a  man  was  charged,  with  being  disorderly,  by 
P.C.  Netherclift,  before  Mr.  Hopkins  at  Lambeth,  a  lady  stepped  torward  and 
said  that  she  wished  to  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoner  was 
treated  by  the  constable.  She  asserted  that  the  officer  shook  the  prisoner  by 
ihe  shoulders,  and  then  threw  him  down  causing  him  to  cut  his  head.  Shs  said 
that  both  her  husband  and  herself  remonstrated  with  the  constable  for  his 
conduct. 

The  magistrate,  having  closely  questioned  the  coastable  as  to  a  scalp  wound 
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the  prisoner  had  sustained  said  "It  doesn't  seem  satisfactory  to  me,"  and 
discharged  the  prisoner. — Advertiser,  July  14th,  1904. 

A  prisoner  with  his  head  bandaged  and  an  arm  in  a  sling.— At  Marylehone, 
before  Mr.  Plowden,  P.C.  Worsley  charged  a  labourer  with  attempting  to  rescue 
a  prisoner. 

The  constable  swore  that  the  prisoner  made  a  kick  at  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  use  his  truncheon  to  defend  himself,  and  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  half  a  dozen  other  men, 

Two  witnesses  gave  evidence  for  the  defence.  One  said  the  P.C.  drew  his 
truncheon,  and  started  beating  prisoner  without  any  reason,  that  he  knocked 
him  down  and  beat  him  while  oa  the  ground,  the  other  corroborated. 

The  magistrate  said  that  he  wished  the  constable  had  brought  an  independent 
witness.  However,  he  shrank  from  expressing  an  opinion,  and  seeing  that 
prisoner  had  received  a  severe  knocking  about,  equivalent  to  any  sentence  he 
could  pass  upon  him,  he  would  be  discharged. — Indicator,  August  5th,  1904 

This  man  subsequently  brought  an  action  in  the  County  Court  against  the 
policeman  for  assault  and  was  awarded  £20  damages  by  His  Honor  Judge 
Stonor. 

A  magistrate  astonished.— Mr.  Baggallay  made  some  strong  remarks  at 
Woolwich  on  a  case  in  which  drunkenness  was  alleged  against  a  gentleman. 

The  police  surgeon  had  declined  to  certify  him  as  drunk.  His  own  doctor 
was  not  sent  for,  though  he  requested  it. 

In  dismissing  the  charge,  the  magistrate  said,  he  was  astonished  that  the 
charge  was  persisted  in,  after  the  doctor's  opinion  hai  been  given. — Morning 
Leader,  February  2nd,  1905. 

Very  unsatisfactory  evidence — Two  men  were  charged  with  being  drunk, by 
inspector  Hexamer,  before  Mr.  Baggallay,  at  Greenwich.  Mr.  Benwell  defended 
and  elicited  from  police  witnesses  that  a  man  who  came  to  the  station  and 
asked  to  see  the  prisoners  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  charge  sheet  showed  that  one  man  was  in  custody  for  eight  and  the 
other  for  eleven  hours. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing  the  magistrate  remarked,  that  evidence  had  been 
given  by  five  or  six  policemen  of  various  degrees  and  some  of  them  had  given 
very  unsatisfactory  evidence.  That  men  should  be  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  police,  and  no  friend  allowed  to  see  them  or  send  for  a  doctor,  was  a  very 
serious  thing  indeed  and  must  lead  to  injustice  being  frequently  the  result. 

He  dismissed  the  charge  and  allowed  each  prisoner  10s.  costs.  —  Advertiser, 
February  2nd,  1905. 

Alledged  police  violence. — A  slightly  built  lad  was  charged  by  a  P.C.  before 
Mr.  Cluer  at  Worship  Street,  with  gambling  by  playing  "pitch  and  toss  "  in 
a  public  thoroughfare. 

The  prisoner  denied  the  charge,  and  said  that  he  was  talking  to  a  young 
girl  when  the  constable  came  up  to  him. 

The  accused  went  into  the  witness  box  and  denied  that  he  was  with  the  lads. 
They,  he  said,  were  in  a  bye-turning  and  he  was  in  the  street  having  just  left  his 
home  close  by  when  the  rush  came,  on  the  sudden  descent  of  two  or  three 
policemen. 

The  constable,  getting  up  to  him,  struck  him  and  knocked  him  down.  He 
got  up  and  the  constable  pushed  him  ab.rt  an  J  strrck  '  :m  again,  pursued  him 
into  the  passage  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  got  hold  of  him  again,  threw  him 
down  and  knelt  on  his  chest,  whilst  grasping  his  throat  and  almost  choking 
him  (marks  shown).  He  had  to  be  revived  with  cold  water  after  the  violence 
and  his  thumb  had  been  injured  so  that  it  had  to  be  stitched  up.  A  young 
woman  corroborated  this. 

Mr.  Cluer  said,  "  I  do  not  think  he  was  gambling.  He  is  discharged,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  he  was  arrested." — Advertiser,  March  21st,  1905. 

A  constable  kicked  prisoner's  feet.— When  P.C.Hickshadgiven  his  evidence 
in  support  of  a  charge  of  "  drunk  and  disorderly  "  before  Mr.  Hopkins  at  Lam- 
beth, a  young  man  spoke  on  the  prisoner's  behalf  and  said  that  he  saw  the 
constable  go  across  the  road  to  the  prisoner,  push  him  and  kick  his  feet.  The 
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man  was  sober.  The  witness  explained  that  his  only  object  was  to  see  justice 
done  and  told  the  magistrate  that  a  woman  went  up  to  the  constable,  and  said, 
"  Don't  take  him  ;  he  has  done  nothing, "  but  the  constable  knocked  her  down. 

The  constable,  answering  the  magistrate,  said  that  he  had  no  questions  to 
ask  witness.  Mr.  Hopkins  thereupon  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged  — 
Star.  March  20th,  1905. 

Mr.  Cluer  discovered  two  bad  "  mistakes''  on  June  igth,  1905 — 
Daily  Chonicle. 

The  number  of  such  cases  could  be  added  to  considerably,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  the  total  for  any  year. 

Police  mistakes  do  not  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 
Assaults  on  the  police,  for  instance,  are  carefully  tabulated  in  the 
Commissioner's  Report,  but  assaults  committed  by  the  police  on 
their  prisoners  are  not. 

These,  however,  will  give  some  idea  of  what  happens  in  cases 
where  prisoners,  similarly  charged,  have  neither  legal  assistance 
nor  witnesses. 

As  noted  on  page  9,  witnesses  get  but  scant  encouragement. 
An  instance  of  this  came  before  Mr.  Horace  Smith  on  June  13th,  1905. 

An  ex-soldier,  who  the  previous  day  tendered  himself  a  witness,  complained 
that  a  police  sergeant,  interested  in  the  case,  pushed  him  down  the  station  steps 
and  told  him  to  go  about  his  busine<^s.  This  man  produced  a  parchment 
showing  a  very  good  character,  a  leiter  from  the  police  authorities  in  recognition 
of  services  rendered  to  a  constable  when  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  a 
prisoner,  and  said  his  present  employer  would  give  him  a  good  reference. 

Mr.  Smith  dismissed  a  charge  against  a  respectable  woman,  remarked  upon 
the  importance  of  bringing  evidence  before  the  Court,  and  advised  the  man 
to  communicate  with  the  Commissioner.  He  did  so  and  was  afterwards  invited 
to  the  Police  Station,  where  some  officers  talked  over  the  matter  with  him.  One 
of  them,  he  says,  said  "  nothing  of  the  sort  would  have  happened  if  the 
sergeant  had  known  he  possessed  the  papers  produced,"  pointed  out  that  "  if 
the  matter  was  pressed  it  would  be  serious  for  the  sergeant  "  and  said  "  it  would 
be  better  for  complainant  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  police." 

In  the  end  a  note  was  prepared  and  being  asked  to  sign  it  he  did  so.  It  was 
not  the  punishment  of  an  individual  sergeant  that  he  desired. — Police  Court 
Proceedings,  reported  by  West  London  Press. 

When  the  appearance  of  witp.esses  is  not  openly  resented  they 
may  be  out-manoeuvred  as  in  a  case  heard  at  Lambeth  for  example : 

A  prisoner,  charged  with  disorderly  conduct,  complained  that  the  constable 
assaulted  him.  The  constable  denied  it  and  the  sergeant  who  took  the  charge 
said  that  the  prisoner  made  no  complaint  to  him  A  fine  of  203.  was  imposed 
and  it  was  not  until  some  hours  later  that  a  gentleman  informed  the  magistrate 
that  he  witnessed  the  whole  incident,  that  he  went  to  the  station  and  made  a 
complaint  to  the  sergeant  who  took  full  particulars  and  invited  him  to  attend 
the  Cojrt,  but,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  did  not  call  him  as  a  witness. 

The  magistrate  said,  "  I  think  the  sergeant  has  not  behaved  fairly  to  the 
Court.  I  think  if  a  sergeant  of  police  asks  a  witness  to  attend  and  then  forgets, 
especially  under  the  circumstmces,  to  call  any  attention  to  the  fact,  he  is  not 
doing  his  duty  properly.    I  must  say  that." — Daily  News,  Sept.  30th,  1904. 

Thus  the  confidence  of  policemen  is  strengthened  as  they  gain 
experience  in  doing  discreditable  work,  and  there  is  probably  no 
sort  of  duty  performed  in  the  cause  of  justice  by  careful  and 
conscientious  policemen  which  cannot,  under  favourable  conditions 
be  imitated,  by  unscrupulous  members  of  the  force  with  all  the 
points  which  magistrates  and  judges  rely  upon  arranged  in  order. 
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MISCARRIAGES  OF  JUSTICE. 

It  may  be  remembered  tnat  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Permanent 
Under  Secretary,  informed  the  "  Beck  Committee "  that  some 
convicts  petitioned  for  reconsideration  of  their  convictions  five  or 
six  times  a  year,  about  four  thousand  petitions  were  received 
from  convicts  and  about  one  thousand  from  their  soHcitors  and 
friends.  (England  and  Wales).  "Free  pardons,"  he  said,  were 
comparatively  rare  Between  1898  and  1903  only  five  were 
granted."  Although  the  known  cases  of  wrongful  imprisonment  are 
comparatively  rare,  these  statements  cannot  but  give  rise  to 
unpleasant  questioning  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  above  referred 
to  "  mistakes  "  made  in  trivial  cases  by  men  who  are  qualifying  for 
more  responsible  positions. 

Much  as  one  may  wish  to  look  upon  the  proved  miscarriages  of 
justice  as  the  result  of  unavoidable  mistakes  of  men  honestly 
endeavouring  to  present  to  the  jury  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of 
the  men  referred  to  in  the  footnote  on  page  27  it  was  plainly 
stated  the  police  were  informed  that  the  men  could  not  at  the  time 
have  been  where  the  robbery  was  committed. 

John  Hay,  who  was  twice  tried,  found  "  guilty,"  and  sentenced 
to  seven  years  penal  servitude  for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit  and 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  "  pardoned,"  deliberately  stated  in  his 
book  (which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  that  proved  so 
ruinous  to  himself,  caused  his  wife  to  go  hopelessly  insane,  and  led 
the  principal  witness  to  commit  suicide)  that  the  charge  was 
fabricated  and  the  evidence  manufactured  by  "  malicious  and 
unscrupulous  men  who  were  bent  on  his  destruction  from  motives 
of  revenge." 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Adolf  Beck,  although  Sir  Forrest  Fulton, 
who  tried  him  said  {Times,  August  29th,  1904)  "  I  do  not  think 
anyone  who  was  present  (at  the  trial)  would  venture  to  say  the 
accused  did  not  have  a  perfectly  fair  trial,"  and  notwithstanding 
that  Sir  Keneln  Digby  said  "  I  doubt  whether  the  records  of 
criminal  cases  can  show  any  stronger  case  of  proof  of  identity  by 
direct  evidence,"  the  judges  who  constituted  the  committee  reported, 
"  Mr.  Beck  was  convicted  on  evidence  from  which  everything 
that  told,  or  might  be  thought  to  tell,  in  his  favour  was  excluded. 
His  case  was  never  tried  ;  "  andMr.  George  R.  Sims,  to  whose 
efforts  the  inquiry  was  due,  wrote  in  the  R:j:.ee,  August  14th, 
1904,  "  I  say  with  a  full  sense  of  the  gravity  of  ray  words 
that  the  proceedings  of  1896  amounted  to  a  conspiracy  to  secure  the 
conviction  of  an  innocent  man  in  a  British  court  of  justice,  and  that 
certain  police  officials  were  party  to  it." 

The  wrongful  imprisonment  of  a  man  named  Croucher,  tried  for 
theft  by  Mr.  Loveland  Loveland,  January  1905,  could  it  appears, 
have  been  avoided  if  the  police  had  called  the  witnesses  who  were 
available  and  who  knew  the  man  to  be  innocent  of  the  charge. 
One  of  them  says  she  not  only  informed  an  inspector  that  the  man 
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was  innocent  but  told  him  where  the  guilty  man  could  be  found. — 
M.  Leader,  May  17th,  1905.    (Releasedafter serving  5  of  8  months.) 

In  the  case  of  the  youths,  Ryan  and  Baxter,  who  were 
sentenced  at  Marylebone  Police  Court,  to  three  months  hard 
labour  on  charges  of  attempting  to  pick  pockets,  and  afterwards 
released,  the  prisoners,  it  appears  could  have  produced  witnesses,  had 
an  opportunity  been  given  them,  to  prove  that  they  were  at  other 
places  than  those  mentioned  by  the  police  at  the  time  stated. — 
Daily  Chronicle,  Nov.  24th,  1904. 

One  other  case  of  wrongful  conviction  may  be  noted  because,  in 
addition  to  the  apparent  unfairness  of  the  trial,  it  throws  a  side 
light  on  the  workings  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  &c.''' 

The  case  as  given  by  one  of  the  men  is  as  follows  : — He  and 
another  were  charged  with  having  robbed  a  gentleman  at  King's 
Cross,  March  1892.  The  prisoners  denied  the  charge,  and  it  ought 
to  have  been  possible  for  one  of  them  to  have  proved  an  alibi,  but  an 
important  witness,  said  to  be  well  known  to  the  detective  in  charge 
of  the  case,  was  not  produced,  whilst  a  brother  of  this  prisoner,  who 

*  The  Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
the  Honse  of  Lords  on  June  23rd,  1871.  It  contained  almost  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act  which  was  found  to  be  defective.  The  Preven- 
tion of  Crimes  Bill  provided  for,  among  other  things,  the  registration  and  super- 
vision of  criminals,  photographing  them  and  distributing  the  portraits,  and  for 
ticket-of-leave  men  to  report  themselves  each  month  to  the  police  and  notify  them 
of  change  of  residence.  The  Bill  was  put  forward  as  if  it  had  been  conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  benevolence.  It  was  said  to  have  been  most  carefully  considered  and 
that  "evidence  had  been  taken  from  all  those  who  were  capable  of  giving  the 
most  valuable  evidence"  including  the  agents  of  a  number  of  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies  and  it  was  generally  approved.  On  the  other  hand  complaint  was 
made,  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  Bill,  containing  such 
important  provisions  and  giving  the  police  such  enormous  powers,  should  be 
brought  forward  at  a  time  when  it  was  absolutely  impossible  it  could  receive  the 
attention  and  discussion  it  ought  to  have.  Lord  Houghton,  in  moving  an 
amendment,  said  he  objected  to  the  clause  which  provided  that  convicts  holding 
tickets  of  leave  should  be  compelled  to  report  themselves  monthly  to  the  police. 
He  said  the  power  of  supervision  given  under  the  bill  simply  meant  that  a  man 
should  be  liable  to  be  hunted  down  by  the  police  so  that  he  could  not  possibly 
enter  on  any  new  course  which  would  enable  him  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  Report  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Prisons  which  spoke  of 
the  present  course  of  public  policy  as  being  directed  principally  to  the  hunting 
down  of  criminals.  The  Bill  passed,  almost  as  originally  drafted,  and  received 
the  Royal  assent  on  August  21.  Under  this  Act  Colonel  Howard  Vincent 
organised  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  1878-1883  ;  and  that  branch  of 
the  service  has  been  added  to  and  perfected  each  year  since,  so  that  as  shown  by 
the  Commissioner's  Report,  very  few  of  those  charged  under  it  succeed  in 
shpping  through  its  meshes  (see  p.  41).  At  the  same  time  the  failure  of  our 
prison  system  and  the  problem  of  recidivism  have  gradually  forced  themselves 
•  upon  public  notice,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  this  Act  without  being 
impressed  with  the  need  for  such  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  as  will  afford  to  all 
innocent  persons  the  fullest  opportunity  of  clearing  their  character  and  deliver- 
;  ing  themselves  from  its  terrible  provisions.  Statesmen  are  slow  to  recognise 
j  that  policemen  make  mistakes,  but  they  are  willing  to  adopt  measures  whereby 
i  "  habitual  criminals  "  may  be  sent  for  longer  terms  to  prison,  in  some  cases  seven 
i  years  instead  of  three,  also  to  give  licket-of-leave  men  more  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.  See  report  of  debate  on  Penal  Servitudes  Bill,  Times, 
June  24,  1904. 
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was  with  him  and  quite  away  from  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time 
of  the  robbery,  was  afraid  to  come  forward  and  say  so,  because,  it 
was  explained,  he  was  a  cabdriver  and  he  "  had  to  think  about  his 
Ucence."t  The  men  were  promptly  sent  for  trial  to  the  North 
London  Sessions,  where,  after  some  fifteen  minutes'  hearing, 
they  were  sentenced,  one  to  five  and  the  other  to  eight  years  penal 
servitude,  Some  five  months  later  the  prosecutor  of  these  men  was 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  penal  servitude,  and,  in  prison,  was  brought 
to  one  of  them,  who  was  w^orking  in  the  barber's  shop,  to 
have  his  hair  cut  The  man  recognised  his  prosecutor,  a  scene 
occurred,  and  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  governor 
and  chaplain,  who  helped  the  men  to  prepare  their  petition  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  which  resulted  in  their  release,  after  having  served 
nine  months  of  their  sentence. 

The  matter  may  not  have  been  fully  investigated,  or  possibly 
the  authorities  were  reluctant  to  admit  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made.  However,  the  men  were  given  their  liberty  on  licence,  and 
"  having  no  one  behind  them,"  they  had  to  be  content. 

One  of  these  "  ex-convicts  "  obtained  work  in  a  cab  yard,  and 
soon  after  two  "  plain  clothes  "  men  came  down  and  pointed  him 
out  to  his  employer.  He,  however,  told  them  to  "  leave  the  man 
alone  "  and  advised  the  man  to  report  them,  but  he  was  afraid  to 
do  this. 

Hoping  to  better  himself,  he  some  months  later,  found  another 
employer,  and  referred  him  to  his  late  master  for  his  character, 
which  was  satisfactory.  Then,  two  officers  shortly  afterwards  paid 
a  visit  to  this  employer,  and  made  a  statement  to  him  in  the  hearing 
of  a  number  of  other  employees.  The  next  day  the  man  was  paid 
off",  and  he  went  to  the  magistrate  (at  Clerkenwell  Police  Court) 
this  time  for  advice. 

The  magistrate  sent  for  the  employer  and  having  learned  from 
h"m  that  he  discharged  the  man  in  consequence  of  what  the  officers 
had  told  him,  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  officers'  conduct,  and 
gave  the  m.an  some  money  with  which  to  get  a  small  stock  of 
greengrocery,  and  so  tided  him  over  until  he  obtained  other 
employment. 

A  v^ery  short  report  of  the  trial  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Advertiser  of  March  24th,  1892. 

This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  police  officers  in  their  zeal 
to  carry  out  the  letter,  have  ignored  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  Act. 

The  ex-convict,  Oscar  Leopold  Otten,  who,  it  maybe  presumed, 
had  paid  the  juFt  penalty  of  a  crime,  was  on  Sunday,  April  i6th, 
1905,  detained  when  he  went  to  report  himself  at  Tottenham  Court 
Road  Police  Station,  and  charged  with  failing  to  comply  with  ihe 
terms  of  his  ticket  of  leave.  "  The  police  found  on  Saturday  that  he 
did  not  sleep  at  the  address  they  had."  Mr.  Wilson  imformed 
Mr.  Marsham,  the  magistrate,  that  Otten,  who  had  a  wife  and  child, 

f  The  reluctance  among  a  large  class  of  people  to  do  anything  that  may  dis- 
please the  police  is  astonishing.  If  space  permitted  a  number  of  instances  could 
be  given. 
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was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  situation,  that  he  began  to  work  hard 
to  redeem  the  past,  and  naturally  was  anxious  that  his  employer 
should  not  know  that  he  was  a  ticket  of  leave  man  So,  in  order 
that  he  might  continue  to  report  himself  at  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
he  kept  on  his  room  at  the  address  given  to  the  police,  though  it 
was  necessary  to  take  others  near  the  business; 

Detective  Symmonds  admitted  that  "  so  far  as  he  knew  the 
prisoner  had  behaved  himself  well  and  was  doing  his  best  to  earn 
an  honest  living.  The  police  knew  where  he  was,  and  could  have 
found  him  at  the  shop." 

Mr.  Marsham  remarked  that  the  licence  would  expire  in  June 
and  dismissed  the  charge. 

On  Tuesday  Otten  informed  the  magistrate  that  he  had  lost 
his  situation  owing  to  an  officer  calUng  upon  his  employer  and 
complained  of  the  officer  trying  to  keep  a  man  down  when  he  is 
endeavouring  to  raise  himself  up." 

The  Magistrate  sent  for  the  officer  who  denied  that  he  had 
interviewed  the  man's  employer. 

Here  was  a  case  in  which  the  services  of  a  disinterested  person 
would  have  been  invaluable,  to  make  inquiries  as  between  the  police 
and  an  ex-prisoner.  The  late  Mr.  Montague  Williams  who  had  the 
advantage  of  considerable  experience  of  police  procedure  "behind 
the  scenes,"  would  probably  have  called  on  the  employer  personally. 

Inspector  Dew,  however  undertook  to  make  inquiries 
and  afterwards  informed  the  magistrate  that  Otten  was  not 
dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  charge,  but  owing  to  some 
disagreement  with  a  customer  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  employer 
informed  him  that  a  gentleman,  after  making  some  purchases  went 
away  without  his  change,  and  on  returning  for  it  shortly  afterwards 
Otten  told  him  that  he  had  not  seen-  it  and  he  practically  accused 
Otten  of  retaining  the  money.  (A  friend  of  Otten's  who  was  in 
Court,  said  that  "  this  was  arranged  by  the  police,"  and  offered  to 
swear  to  all  that  he  had  previously  stated  )  After  publicly  repeat- 
ing this  insinuation  of  dishonesty,  Inspector  Dew  wound  up  by 
saying,  "  The  police  would  rather  assist  an  ex-convict  to  obtain 
work"  than  be  the  cause  of  his  discharge.    {See  Daily  papers.) 

It  will  be  seen  on  Page  41,  that  of  474  persons  charged  with 
offences  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  during  the  years  1902-3 
only  25  were  discharged. 

"SUSPECTS." 
The  "mistakes"  made  by  "  plain  clothes  men  "  in  shadowing 
suspects,  though  they  may  not  come  under  public  notice,  are 
scarcely  less  harmful  to  those  concerned  than  wrongful  imprisonment. 
From  correspondence  in  the  author's  possession,  it  is  evident  that 
numbers  of  respectable  people  receive  more  attention  from 
detectives  than  is  desirable  or  necessary,  and  that  the  measures 
sometimes  taken  with  the  supposed  object  of  preventing  crime  may 
so  completely  fence  around  "  suspects  "  that  the  only  course  left 
open  to  them  is  that  of  crime.  Should  they  eventually  take  that 
course,  then  the  suspicions  of  detectives  may  appear  to  have  been 
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well  founded,  although  it  was  the  suspicion,  first  of  officers,  then  of 
persons  with  whom  the  suspected  persons  came  into  contact  and 
upon  whom  they  depend  for  a  livelihood,  that  hung  like  a  nightmare 
about  them  and  dragged  them  down. 

The  constant  attention  paid  them  by  suspicious  and  not  too 
careful  plain  clothes  officers  "  becomes  in  time  almost  unendurable 
from  fear  lesi  the  fact  that  they  are  suspected  persons  should 
cut  off  their  means  of  existence.  More  particularly  is  this  the 
case  with  women  who  may  be  earning  an  honest  and  respectable 
living  at  any  of  the  innumerable  professions  or  callings  open  to 
them  other  than  such  shop  or  factory  work  as  would  occupy  them 
regularly  at  stated  hours.  Men  are  better  able  to  bear  with  such 
espionage  than  women,  but  even  they  complain.  In  some  cases 
they  appear  to  be  kept  so  strictly  under  observation  in  all  their 
goings  out  and  comings  in  that  even  the  purchase  of  simple  and 
necessary  articles  such  as  tins  of  milk  or  bundles  of  wood  excites  as 
much  interest  as  if  they  were  bombs  or  infernal  machines. 
Detectives  are  not  always  content  vvith  keeping  "  suspects  "  under 
^Dbservation,  they  open  letters,  make  many  "inquiries,"  which  do  not 
involve  arrest,  and  "  vigilant  inquiries"  when  arrests  are  made,  in 
order  that  "previous  convictions  "  may  not  hi  lost  sight  of  at  the 
pronouncement  of  the  sentence  upon  those  of  them  who  are  guilty. 
The  guilty  need  not  complain  but  "  vigilant  mquiries "  do  not 
improve  the  lot  of  innocent  "  suspects." 

Aliens  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  treated  as  "  suspected 
persons,"  and  when  proceeded  against  they  naturaUy  stand  at  an 
even  greater  disadvantage  than  English  people  in  defending 
themselves  against  the  police.* 

■^A  young  man,  a  porter,  after  delivering  goods,  was  returning  to  his  firm  by 
a  bus.  Some  passengers  changed  ssats  and  he  noticing  a  purse  lying  at  a  man's 
feet  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  him,  thinking  it  was  his.  The  man  put  it  into 
his  pocket,  rode  on  a  little  way  and  then  alighted.  A  lady  missed  her  purse 
which  she  afterwads  said  was  like  the  one  she  saw  handed  to  the  man  who  had 
gone,  and  gave  the  young  man  into  custody.  Knowing  but  little  English  he 
could  not  explain  the  circumstances  to  the  constable,  so  was  taken  to  the  station 
and  charged.  The  police  lound  upon  him  letters  addressed  to  himself  and  a 
parcel  book  with  the  firm's  address  on  it,  but  they  attended  to  the  charge,  brought 
the  prisoner  before  the  magistrate  next  morning,  obtained  a  remand  and  at  about 
the  same  time  sent  word  to  the  prisoner's  landlord.  The  employer  remained  in 
ignorance  several  days  and  he  and  his  employees  made  all  sorts  of  enquiries  at 
hospitals,  police  stations,  etc.,  fearing  some  accident  had  happened,  (They  did 
not,  however,  enquire  at  the  station  where  the  charge  was  taken,  so  information 
was  not  intentionally  withheld).  As  soon  as  possible  he  endeavoured  to  bail  the 
prisoner  out,  but  the  magistrate,  who  ordered  the  remand,  was  not  sitting  for 
S9veral  days,  so  nearly  a  week  went  by  before  any  communication  passed 
between  the  prisoner  and  his  friends,  although  when  in  Brixton  jail  he  asked 
many  times  for  paper.  At  the  further  hearing,  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial 
at  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions,  June,  1905,  and  Mr.  Methuen,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Guildford,  was  engaged  to  defend  him.  The  Judge,  Mr.  Loveland 
Loveland,  remarked  at  the  trial,  "  this  would  teach  them  to  stay  in  their  own 
country,"  and  Mr.  Methuen  replied,  "  You  have  this  man,  who  is  innocent,  in  the 
dock,  while  the  guilty,  very  likely  an  Englishman,  is  at  large."  The  jury  found 
the  prisoner  not  guilty.  The  finishing  touch  was  given  to  the  case  by  some 
thirsty  policemen  who  made  the  friends  of  the  accused  understand,  but  in  vain, 
that  they  were  willing,  even  anxious,  to  celebrate  the  acquittal. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  recall  some  remarks  made 
by  Superintendent  J.  J.  Thomson,  E  Division,  at  about  the  time 
Col.  Howard  Vincent  was,  as  Director  of  Criminal  Investigation, 
bringing  his  "  novel  duties "  to  a  close,  having  organised  the 
Department.  In  making  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  for  the 
year  1882  Mr.  Thomson  wrote  :  —  "  Inquiries  seem  now  to  be 
one  of  the  necessities  of  modern  social  life,  and  in  the 
necessity  detectives  are  of  the  highest  value,  but  they  must 
temper  their  zeal  with  discretion  and  integrity  or  they  will 
never  honour  the  police  service."  As  a  superintendent  of  police 
Mr.  Thomson  had  opportunities  of  seeing  things  which  the  pubhc 
cannot  know,  and  doubtless  he  had  reason  to  raise  this  warning 
note.  He  probably  saw  how  difficult  it  was  for  detective  officers  to 
make  inquiries  without  prejudicing  the  persons  concerned,  even 
when  no  arrests  were  made. 

Superintendent's  reports  are  not  now  included  in  the  Com- 
missioner's Report,  but  the  increase  in  the  recorded  number  of 
inquiries  made  (general  return)  show  how  much  importance  is 
attached  to  the  making  of  them.  In  the  year  1882  the  inquiries 
numbered  2,940,  during  1903  7,366, 

Some  strange  things  would  come  to  light  if  a  committee  of 
representative  persons  of  sound  commonsense  were,  in  the 
public  interest,  empowered  to  review  the  work  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  generally  for,  say,  the  past  twenty  years,* 
to  examine  police  officers  of  all  ranks,  to  peruse  official  docu- 
ments, and  to  hear  prisoners,  ex-prisoners,  and  suspects  give  their 
version  of  their  story  untrammelled  by  judicial  procedure. 

If  police  methods  in  the  di£fer(int  branches  of  work  could  be 
laid  bare  by  such  a  committee,  with  the  results  to  prisoners  and 

*  The  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  was  passed  some  thirty  four  years  ago. 
The  Criminal  Investigation  Department  was  organised,  1878-1883,  so  that  the 
whole  machinery  for  the  prevention  of  crime  may  be  fairly  expected  to  have 
worked  satisfactorily  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

The  Register  of  convicted  persons  for  the  whole  of  England, as  is  well  known 
is  under  the  managemant  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  in 
connection  with  which  the  C,I,D,  Officers  are  in  constant  and  close  touch  with 
Provincial  Police.  It  may  not  therefore  be  possible  or  wise  to  attempt  to  limit 
enquiry  strictly  to  the  Metropolis  which  might  exclude  cases  in  which  official 
records  may  lead  to  persons  being  arrested  in  London,  and  tried  and  convicted 
in  the  country  on  the  flimsiest  evidence  possible  and  in  defiance  of  all  reason  ; 
Such  for  example,  as  was  reported  in  the  Evening  News  of  January  8th,  1898. 

In  this  case  it  appears  a  young  lady  cyclist  in  Wales  was  assaulted  and 
robbed.  She  and  other  witnesses  were  shown  the  police  gallery  of  portraits 
from  which  they  selected  one  as  being  like  the  guilty  man.  The  police 
immediately  set  oat  to  arrest  the  man.  It  weighed  nothing  with  them  that  he 
had  left  Wales  years  before,  that  he  had  so  altered  that  the  portrait  ceased  to 
bear  any  resemblance  to  him,  or  that  to  have  committed  the  robbery  he  must 
have  travelled  400  miles  to  obtain  an  amount  insufficient  to  pay  his  fare, 

A  perfect  alibi  was  set  up  at  the  trial  but  this  was  ignored  by  the  jury  and 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham  said  that  it  was  too  perfect  and  artistic  and  sentenced  the 
man  to  five  years  penal  servitude.  Pressure,  however,  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Home  Office,  an  enquiry  instituted  and  the  man,  after  serving  two  months, 
was  released. 
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suspects,  and  their  dependents  plainly  stated,  public  men  would 
give  their  most  careful  attention  to  the  police  organisation,  before 
adding  to  its  enormous  powers,  and  possibly  the  various  agencies 
for  uplifting  the  "  submerged  tenth  "  would  see  in  the  reform  and 
proper  control  of  the  police  an  easier  way  to  attain  their  object 
than  the  course  they  at  present  pursue. 

It  is  important,  if  mistakes  are  to  be  prevented  and  justice 
administered,  that  legislators  and  administrators  of  justice,  should 
know  precisely  where  and  what  the  evils  are,  which  they  are 
required  to  deal  with.  But  the  authorities  instead  of  courting 
every  inquiry  as  they  should  if  they  had  confidence  in  the  organisa- 
tion, act  as  though  it  would  not  bear  public  examination. 

The  case  of  ex  P.C.  Rolls  who  is  now  undergoing  five  years' 
penal  servitude,  would  alone  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  police 
system.  It  might  even  show  how  cases  may  be  engineered  through 
the  courts  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impressions  that  strong 
measures  were  being  taken  to  stamp  out  perjury  while  in  reality 
they  were  only  subtle  moves  by  which  certain  officers  "  get  their 
own  back  "  on  others  for  an  unspecified  "  offence  "  which  could  not 
be  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  and  of  a  kind  which  the  public  might 
regard  as  the  opposite  to  an  offence.  The  Home  Secretary  has  been 
appealed  to,  for  a  review  of  the  trial,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Press  by  public  meetings  held  at  various  parts  of  the  MetropoHs  by 
a  committee  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  at  a  crowded  meeting 
convened  by  the  Police  and  Public  Vigilance  Society,  at  Essex 
Hall,  February  6th,  1905.  The  friends  of  Rolls  have  brought  to 
his  notice  important  facts  as  to  the  suppression  of  evidence  and 
misstatements  until  they  knew  of  no  point  in  the  case  which  they 
had  not  met,  to  prove  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  Yet,  when  they 
sought  to  remove  any  doubt  the  Home  Secretary  might  still  have  in 
his  mind,  he  declined  to  allow  them  to  have  the  information  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  do  so,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  report. 

Captain  Norton,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  "  whether  he  would  give 
instruction  that  in  connection  with  the  appeals  in  the  cases  of 
ex-constable  Rolls  and  George  Edalji,  all  the  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  prosecution  and  the  reports  presented  to  the  Home 
Secretary  which  had  induced  him  to  reject  petitions  for  their  release 
might  be  inspected  by  the  representatives  of  Rolls  and  Edalji, 
respectively,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  give  such  further  information  and 
explanation  to  the  Home  Secretary  as  might  be  deemed  vital  to  a 
further  consideration  of  these  cases."  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  said  "  The 
reply  is  in  the  negative.  On  the  cases  referred  to  I  have  given  the 
fullest  consideration  to  any  and  every  representation  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoners  which  has  been  submitted  to  me  by  their  friends  or 
otherwise,  and  I  have  taken  every  available  means  to  obtain 
information  before  arriving  at  a  decision.  It  would  be  inconsistant 
with  my  duty  as  the  adviser  of  the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  to  allow  prisoners  or  their  friends  to  have 
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access  to  documents  in  my  possession.  I  am  always  ready  to 
consider  any  further  representations  which  may  be  made  to  me  on 
behalf  of  a  prisoner." — (Times,  March  20th,  1905). 

This  is  just  the  grievance.  The  Home  Secretary  allows 
"  information  "  to  be  put  before  him  concerning  a  prisoner,  but  keeps 
the  prisoner's  friends  from  any  idea  of  what  it  is ;  therefore  the 
further  representation  "  they  may  make,  must  be  made  entirely  in 
the  dark  and  they  will  never  have  the  opportunity  of  refuting  the 
the  unseen  "  information  "  at  any  time. 

Rolls'  case  resembles,  in  some  respects,  one  heard  at 
Westminster,  November,  1902.  A  constable  brought  a  charge 
against  a  man  which  he  was  unable  to  sustain.  The  Commissioner 
held  an  official  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  as  a 
result  several  police  witness  were  reduced,  removed,  etc.,  for 
''giving  unsatisfactory  evidence."  Subsequently  proceedings  were 
taken  in  the  police  court,  for  assault,  against  the  constable  who 
brought  the  charge.  In  this  way  the  whole  case  was  publicly 
and  thoroughly  gone  into,  and  quite  at  the  close,  while  the  Inspector 
who  took  the  charge  was  under  cross  examination  it  was  discovered 
that  he  omitted  to  note  a  most  important  matter  that  was  brought 
to  his  notice  when  he  took  the  charge,  which  led  the  magistrate  to 
remark  to  him,  "  The  curious  part  of  it  is  that  you  produce  a  note 
of  what  was  said  in  defence  of  the  constable  ;  but  you  fail  to  note 
the  serious  charge  against  him."  That  probably  accounted  for 
what  the  Commissioner,  at  the  private  enquiry,  regarded  as  un- 
satisfactory evidence  of  the  other  constables. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  the  case  of  ex-P.C.  Rolls 
cannot  be  similarly  dealt  with  without  the  sanction  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  the  more  so,  as  the  treatment  meted  out  to  him  must 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  force. 

The  thought  of  a  wrongful  conviction  of  a  hooligan  is  sometimes 
dismissed  with  the  remark  : — "  It  does  not  matter  much,  if  he  was 
not  guilty  of  that  he  was  guilty  of  something  else,"  and  such  a 
one  may  get  no  sympathy  outside  of  his  own  family. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  policeman,  although  his  comrades  may  be 
obhged  to  leave  him  without  financial  assistance  to  his  fate,  no 
discipline  can  preclude  members  of  such  an  organised  force  from 
drawing  conclusions  and  exchanging  views  or  from  quietly  acting 
upon  them  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  with  their  superiors,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  some  show  to  justify  their  existence  as  policemen 
while  earning  their  pension.  If  the  public  are  content  to  leave 
ordinary  policemen  to  the  mercy  of  their  superiors  who  have 
unlimited  resources,  the  power  to  call  or  to  withhold  evidence,  as 
exemplified  in  this  case,  and  to  shut  out  subordinate  officers  from 
any  case  when  it  may  suit  them  whatever  the  consequences  may 
be  ;  then  no  one  need  be  surprised  if  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force, 
so  often  spoken  of  as  the  admiration  of  the  world,"  should 
gradually  become  the  most  perfect  sham  the  world  has  seen. 
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STATISTICS. 


l^he  following  are  taken  from  the  Commissioner's  Report 
for  the  year  1903  and  are  the  latest  statistics  available: — 


1903 

compared  with 

1902 

show 

THE  FORCE. 

Increase 

Decrease 

Number  of  police  available  for  service  in  Metro- 

polis including  officers 

14,620 

T  A  A 

Number  specially  employed  at  dockyards,  mili- 

tary stations,  &c  

1,897 



1 

Number  of  police  assaulted  whilst  in  the  execution 

of  their  duty  ... 

2,728 

22 

Number  pensioned  or  allowed  a  gratuity  on  leav- 

ing the  force  

496 

20 

— 

Number  resigned  voluntarily  ... 

184 

22 

— 

Number  "  permitted"  to  resign  and  dismissed  for 

misconduct,  together  

106 

— 

13 

ARRESTS  AND  RESULTS. 

Total  number  of  persons  apprehended   

124,554 

12,349 

— 

Number  discharged  by  Magistrates  ... 

21,887 

127 

Number  summarily  convicted  ...   

98,583 

12,168 

Number  committed  for  trial  ... 

4,009 

301 

— 

Number  ssentenced 

3,322 

235 

Number  acquitted  and   Bills  ignored  by  juries, 

together 

684 

75 

Number  of  criminal  offences  reported  to  the  police 

20,470 

234 

Number  of  felonies  relating  to  property   

17,896 

137 

Value  of  property  stolen                                        £191,885  £32,893 

Value  of  property  recovered  ... 

£42,108 

£4,160 

SUMMONSES  AND  RESULTS. 

Number  of  persons  summoned  by  police  for  miscel- 

laneous offences  and  convicted 

17,552 

1.487 

— 

Ditto,  ditto  and  dismissed   

1,266 

288 

— 

Number  of  persons  summoned    by  private  indi- 

viduals and  convicted 

72,171 

313 

Ditto,  ditto  and  dismissed   

12,847 

588 

DRINK. 

Number  of  persons  apprehended  for  drunkenness 

and  disorderly  conductf 

59,714 

8,001 

Number  of  notices  of  conviction  of  habitual  drunk- 

ards sent  by  Courts  to  police  (under  1902  Act)  ... 

507 

Num.ber  of  public  house,  beer  house,  and  refresh- 

ment house  keepers  summoned  and  convicted  ... 

485 

70 

Ditto,  ditto  and  dismissed 

324 

60 

i  Prior  to  1903  from  3,000  to  4,000  persons,  per  annum,  who  were  liberated  when  sober,  on 
their  own  recognizances,  failed  to  appear  before  magistrates  and  consequently  were  not  included 
in  the  returns.   The  increase  is  therefore  not  quite  so  great  as  the  figures  indicate. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Number  of  convicts,  supervisees  and  other  twice 

convicted  persons  liberated  into  the  Metropohtan 

Police  District... 
Number  of  license  holders,  supervisees,  or  habituals 

convicted  for  complicity  in  other  offences 
Number  of  ditto  arrested  for  offences  under  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crimes  Act 
Number  of  latter  discharged  and  acquitted  ... 
Number  of  persons  identified  by  the  finger-print 

system  or  method  *  ... 
Number  of  miscellaneous  inquiries  made  by  C.I.D. 

not  involving  the  arrest  of  any  person 
Number  of  children  and  young  persons  (under  16) 

taken  into  custody  for  various  offences   

The  rapid  extension  of  the  finger-print  system,  while  in  its  experimental 
stage,  resembles  the  introduction  of  the  anthropometrical  system  ten  years 
ago.  After  many  thousands  of  prisoners  were  dealt  with  and  not  a  few 
"  identified  by  it,"  certain  inherent  defects  in  the  system  were  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  as  a  result  the  "  finger-print"  has 
superseded  the  anthropometrical  system.  Identifications  by  the  new  system 
have  nearly  doubled  in  one  year,  and  this  fact  cannot  but  cause  anxiety 
lest  miscarriages  of  justice  should  become  still  more  numerous,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  number  of  failures  in  the  discovery  of  culprits. 
Mistakes  can  be  made  as  was  shown,  for  example,  by  a  case  heard  at  the 
Guildhall  in  1902,  a  prisoner  charged  as  a  suspected  person  was  identified 
as  one  who  had  been  twice  convicted  at  Birmingham.  The  prisoner  said 
he  had  never  been  in  Birmingham.  Then  a  detective  identified  him  as  one 
who  was  convicted  in  London  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  Birmingham. 
The  clerk  explained  that  there  appeared  to  have  been  similarity  between 
the  finger  impressions. — Star,  September  15th,  1903. 

But  were  mistakes  impossible,  even  though  registered  finger-print  sets  had 
grown  to  600,000,  as  they  may  do,  still  in  view  of  the  above  figures  it  is 
evident  much  of  the  labour,  thought,  and  organisation  entailed  by  classifi- 
cation and  search  of  registers,  in  order  to  prevent  offenders  obtaining  the 
consideration  to  which  first  offenders  are  entitled,  might  be  much  more 
profitably  expended  on  the  tightening  up  of  the  2)reventive  force  whose  work 
is  obviously  most  important. 


*  The  Commissioner  in  his  report  says,  that  at  the  close  of  1903  the  number  of  sets  of  finger- 
prints registered  was  60,000.  This  method  of  identification,  he  says,  has  now  been  thoroughly 
established  in  England,  and  provincial  police  forces  are  each  year  making  more  and  more  use 
of  it.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  Colonial  officers  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  working  at  Scotland  Yard. 

Inspector  Collins,  when  giving  evidence  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  May  6th,  1905, 
said  there  were  then  80,000  to  90,000  sets  of  records  in  the  department,  which  meant  800,000 
to  900,000  impressions  of  digits. 


St.Pakcras  Electric  Press  (late  Maishman  &  Sons),  181,  Hampstead  Rd.,N.w. 


1903       compared  with 
1092  show 

Increase  Decrease 

1,595  60  — 
1,570         —  _ 

271         68  — 
17  9  — 

2,062     1,030  — 

7.366       921  — 

4,099         86  — 
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The  following  are  a  few  expressions  of  opinion  on  tfte  First 
Edition  of  "Police  Work"  from  the  Public  and  the  Press:  — 

Mr.  Percy  Alden,  M.A.  : — "  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  carefully  compiled  pamphlet. 
I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Metropolitan  Police  will  he  under  the 
control  of  the  L.C.C." 

Mr.  John  Clarke,  M.A.  : — "  It  states  the  case  with  great  moderation." 

Sir  J.  W.  Collins,  M.D.,  J.P,,  L.C.C.  :— "  The  London  Police,  so  far  as  they  are 
municipal,  should  be  under  municipal  control." 

Mr.  James  Crabb,  Secretary  of  Hornsey  Watch  Committee  : — "  I  consider  it  of  vital 
importance  to  the  citizens  of  London." 

Mr.  Joseph  Edwards,  Ediior  of  the  Reformers  Year  Booh  : — "  It  is  disheartening 
to  find  so  many  cases  of  wrongful  conviction  on  false  'evidence.'  One  wonders  what 
proportion  of  convictions  would  be  obtained  before  a  magistrate  who  earnestly  tried  to 
put  himself  in  the  place  ot  the  accused  men  and  women  he  is  called  on  to  judge." 

Rev.  John  Page  Hopps  :— "  The  days  are  indeed  evil  when  the  watchmen  need  to 
be  watched." 

Mr.  Joseph  Hyder,  General  Secretary  L.N.S.  ; — "  It  is  an  excellent  bit  of  work." 

Mr.  J.  Ramsey  MacDonald,  Secretary  L.R.C. : — "  It  is  an  excellent  and  convinc- 
ing piece  of  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  there  were  a  Labour  Party  in  Parliament,  the 
reforms  outlined  by  you  would  have  much  more  attention  than  they  get  now." 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  M.  Marks  :— "The  superior  efficiency  of  the  City  police  ought  long 
since  to  have  shown  the  advantages  of  popular  control." 

Dr.  JosiAH  Oldfield  : — "I  have  read  with  much  care  your  pamphlet.  'Police 
Work,'  and  you  have  done  wisely  in  so  moderately,  but  forcibly,  pointing  out  the  evils 
which  are  necessarily  connected  with  creating  a  department  outside  public  control  and 
staffing  it  with  only  ordinary  men  with  many  human  failings  and  giving  them  posts 
of  immense  temptation  to  do  evil  and  then  supporting  them  against  all  criticism  from 
without.  Policemen  are  human.  Many  humans  are  venial.  Policemen  being  under 
special  temptations  which  are  specially  easy  to  conceal,  need  special  supervision  by 
democratic  critics." 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Pease,  Sec,  Fabian  Society: — "  There  is  excellent  stuff  in  it.'' 

Rev.  C.  Ensor  Walters,  Superintendent  ofW.L.M.:— "I  trust  it  will  be 
seriously  considered  bv  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  vv^elfare  of  the  metropolis." 

Amusement: — "  In  '  Police  Work'  there  are  subjects  which  no  thinking  man  or 
lover  of  his  nation  dare  ignore  ...  It  points  to  dark  spots  in  our  system  of  justice 
which  need  the  light  of  reform." 

Tlie  Daily  News  : — "  From  cover  to  cover  it  is  a  severe  indictment  of  the  police  as 
a  ':)ody,  and  of  the  system  under  which  the  policing  of  the  metropolis  is  administered 
and  managed." 

The  Duhuich  Post :  —  "  London's  parliament  should  control  the  London  police." 

TJie  Echo: — "  We  should  like  to  see  some  candid  attempt  to  examine  the  state- 
ments made  ....  Even  a  casual  glance  over  police  court  reports  suggest  that  the 
London  pohce  are  often  culpably  reckless  in  the  evidence  they  give." 

The  Labour  Leader: — "It  gives  many  instances,  where  to  say  the  least,  the 
'  work  '  of  the  police  does  not  redound  to  their  credit.   The  pamphlet  should  do  good." 

Beynolds  Newspaper: — "It  advocates  the  alteration  of  the  metropolitan  police 
from  a  government  force,  with  an  increased  number  of  police  courts^  to  a  civic  force  ;  a 
reform  on  which  many  weary  years  of  agitation  have  been  spent." 

NeiD  Age  : — "  The  key  note  of  the  booklet  may  be  found  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  it: — 'The  criminal  classes,  unquestionably,  adapt  themselves  to  ever-changing 
conditions,  and  their  wits  are  constantly  being  sharpened.  Still,  the  Metropolitan 
Pohce  Force  was  instituted  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  "  march  of  intellect,"  and 
the  plain  truth  is,  notwithstanding  the  completeness  of  its  organisation,  its  endless 
devices  for  deahng  with  criminals,  and  the  net-work  of  ready  means  of  inter-communi- 
cation, it  appears,  when  closely  examined,  to  be  as  far  behind,  relatively,  in  the  march 
of  intellect  "  as  were  the  watchmen  in  their  day.'  " 

\\ee'kly  Times  and  Echo:  —  "It  really  deserves  very  careful  consideration  just 
now.  .  .  .  The  first  change  that  ought  to  be  made  is  the  transfer  of  the  control  ol 
of  London's  police  to  London  itself." 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Labour  in  Parliament. 

Biographies  and  portraits  of  Labour  M.P.'s  and  Labour 
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Trade  Unions. 

Unique  reference  matter  and  special  articles. 

Women^s  Trades  and  Occupations. 
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obtain  them. 

Ijaws  Relating  to  Women. 

Special  reference  matter. 

Reformers. 
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Reform  Societies. 
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The  Session  of  1904. 
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Licensing  Act,  The  Aliens  Bill,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Iiand  Question  and  Housing. 

Statistics  and  reform  proposals. 
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